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Introduction 



Our theme for this year's annual meeting, 'Reaffirming 
Our Roots While Facing the Future/' seemed to resonate 
among our members. Discussions both during and after 
the sessions confirmed our impression that our Catholic 
colleges and universities are exploring the ways in which 
they can best contribute to the education of the women 
and men of the future society and church. Clearly, there is 
a wide spectrum among us of ways in which we see our 
mission and the means which we judge opportune for 
achieving it. Perhaps nowhere more than in higher educa- 
tion are the waves created by Vatican II most evident. 

We have chosen, therefore, to collect and publish sev- 
eral papers in which presidents seek to explain to their 
constituencies the ways in which the institution continues 
to carry out its special mission. In addition, a thoughtful 
and critical address by the dean of American church histo- 
rians, Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, at the centenary celebration 
of St. Ambrose College, reminds us all of some of the 
"roots" to be reaffirmed. The paper delivered by Bro. 
Luke Salm at the luncheon meeting of ACCU on February 
2, 1983, adds an exceptionally valuable insight into the 
role of religion in Catholic higher education today. An 
ecumenical perspective on the role of church-related col- 
leges in the formation of human — and humane — values is 
contributed by Robert Conn, assistant general secretary 
for campus ministry of the United Methodist Board of 
Higher Education arid Ministry. 



If it is true that several of these authors remind us of our 
tradition and the values associated with it, the talk given 
by William Rewak, S.J,, to his faculty at Santa Clara Uni- 
versity, demonstrates the "new" choices and challenges 
facing us. Ethical decisions are now being called for that 
impinge on the whole role of the university vis a vis soci- 
ety. Does the university have a responsibility to be coun- 
tercultural in some sense? There are undoubtedly other 
positions regarding defense cbntracts contrary fo Father 
Rewak's that can be justified. We would welcome a paper 
representing another point of view. 

The same diversity can be found in the positions taken 
concerning draft registration and the link that was forged 
last summer between it and disbursement of federal stu- 
dent aid. ACCU associate director David Johnson reflects 
on this issue in our final article. Again, other viewpoints 
are possible and would be welcome. 

Several other magazines and pamphlets from the cam- 
puses have carried presidential addresses on the subject of 
the "identity and mission" of the college or university. 
What is communicated by all of them is a confident, al- 
though cautious, expectation of a significant future for ' 
Catholic higher education in" this country— an education 
deeply rooted in the Judeo-Christian tradition and forth- 
rightly facing the future. 

Alice Gallin, OSU 
Executive Director, ACCU 



The Catholic Liberal* Arts College: Has it a Future? 

Msgr, John Tracy Ellis 



"Father Cosgrove, where shall we find a place to give a 
beginning to a college?" "Bishop/' answered Father Cos- 
grove, "I will give you two roornsirfny school building." 
"All right/' replied the Bishop, "let us start at once "* 
In this exchange quoted from the biography of John Mc- 
Mullen, first Bishop of Davenport, and Henry Cosgrove, 
his vicar general, there was adumbrated, so to speak, the 
origins of this institution which is now celebratirig its cen- 
tennial. Under the heading of the infant Diocese of Daven- 
port the Catholic Directory 4or 1883 listed £1 ecclesiastical 
students, presumably the original studqnt body of what 
was then termed Saint Ambrose Preparatory Seminary. 2 
By the time the school had reached its golden jubilee in 
1932 the students— all men— numbered 320 taught by 16 
priests and 44*y instructors. A>half century later the cen- 
tennial year finds more than 2,000 students, of whom 
over 900 are women. A further striking change is reflected 
in a faculty of 12 priests, 1 sister, and 62 laV professors. 

I have no desire to fatigue you with statistics, and for 
the accuracy of those cited I have depended on the data 
furnished to the current Official Catholic Directory, Nor 
shall I detain you with an effort to trace the history of 
your College, since that has now been done by your own 
Father Anthony Farrell with, I am sure, far more compe- 
tence than I possess. Let me simply say that the humble 
and modest beginnings of Saint Ambrose were an authen- 
tic American experience, for that has been the pattern of 
both the nation's story and that of the Catholic commu- 
nity of the United States. If both the Republic and the 
Church have found a blessing and a burden in their pres- 
ent size, this College may be said to have escaped the bur- 
den of bignest' while enjoying the blessing of steady but 
moderate growth. 

What a vastly different world it is in which Saint Am- 
brose College^ finds itself in 1982 to that which witnessed 
its birth a century ago! In 1882 the white population of the y 
United States— the blacks were not as y*et counted— num- 
bered about 45,000,000, among whom were counted less 
than 6,500,000 Catholics. But the tide that was destined to 
alter radically the status of the Catholic minority was 
clearly foreshadowed in their increase by 1,250,000 immi- 

Monsignor Ellis is currently a professorial lecturer in 
Church history at The Catholic University of America. 
His address wa$ presented at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa, on October 11, 1982. 



grants who arrived during the first decade of Saint Am- 
brose's life. Latent in the American mind since the earliest 
English colonization over 270 years before was a deep and 
instinctive suspicion of Catholics as a foreign and danger- 
ous element. And nowhere was the mounting Catholic 
immigration of the 1880 / s more keenly felt and the alarm 
more effectively sounded than precisely here in this new 
Diocese of Davenport when in March, 1887, at Clinton, 
Iowa, Henry F. Bowers and his associates founded the 
American Protective Association to protect the Republic 
from the perils of Romanism. 

American Catholics in 1982, buttressed by their more 
than 51,000,000 coreligionists and immeasurably better 
off financially than their immigrant ancestors, are prone 
either to be puzzled or to smile at the antics of the A. P. A. 
a century ago. But to the founding fathers of this College 
and their contemporaries, they were anything but a laugh- 
ing matter or a source of puzzlement. The stark reality of 
a hostile environment was a daily experience and a factor 
with which Saint Ambrose's sponsors had to contend. All 
the more to their credit, therefore, that they had the courr 
age to go forward in the face of unfriendly neighbors and 
what must have been at times ah almost crippling poverty 
of trained personnel and inadequate financial resources. 

Precisely what Bishop McMullen, Father Schulte and 
Joseph Halligan had in mind in naming their school after 
the famous Bishop of Milan, 1 do not pretend to know. 
Perhaps it was in part due to their admiration for Am- 
brose's courage in the face of adversity, for example, 
when he traveled from Milan to Trier in the spring of 385 
to the court of Emperor Maximus and there upbraided the 
the mighty caesar for his tyranny. More likely, however, 
it was Ambrose's striking combination of learning and 
virtue that attracted them, as these qualities had attracted 
Augustine centuries before. For it was the learned ser- 
mons of Ambrose that finally brought Augustine to break 
with his own unhappy past and to find interior peace in 
the bishop's example. Saint Ambrose left" a rich spiritual 
legacy in his sermon.^, his letters, his hyrnns, and his 
learned treatises on a variety of themes, a legacy that still 
offers spiritual refreshment in our day, nearly 1600 years 

'jamen J M< Govern. The Ufe and Writing of the Right Reverend John 
McMullen. DD . First Bishop of Dawnpor\. Iowa C hicago Hoff- 
man Brothers 1888 p 256 

2 Sadlier> Catholic Directory for the Year of Our l ord 1883 New 
York D & J Sadlier & C ompany 1883 p 285 
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after his time. In an age such as our own that places a high 
premium on the individual man and woman, on our 
worth as human beings, Ambrose has much to teach us. I 
like to think that he expressed the true value and worth of 
our humanity when he spoke of God's creation in these 
terms: 

i 

He made the heavens; I do not read that He rested. 
He made the earth; I do not read that He rested. 
He made the sun, moon, and stars. I do not read 
that He rested there. But I do read that He made > 
man and then fourfd rest in one whose sins He might 
forgive, 1 

The patron of this College has-, then, lost none of the in- 
spiration he offered to your founders in 1882. It is to the 
honor of the successors of McMullen, Cosgrove, Schulte, 
and Halligan that the College has retained the patronage 
of Saint Ambrose, and that they have not displaced his 
name in a mistaken belief that inspiration from above is 
no loriger relevant for an institution of higher learning in 
an age so clearly wedded to secular ideals. 

Mention has been made of the vastly different world in 
which this College and its sister institutions find them- 
selves today in contrast to what they have known and ex- 
perienced. Most of the western world, if indeed not the 
entire world, has been overtaken by a revolutionary con- 
dition that leaves virtually no individual or institution un- 
touched. Fourteen years ago Walter Lippmann, almost 
universally regarded as one of the wisest citizens of the Re- 
public, remarked, "I know of nobody and I've heard of 
nobody who has come anywhere near to understanding 
fully and practically this revolutionary condition." 4 In the 
time since Lippmann wrote in 1968, I have seriously 
sought to discover the causes of the current malaise, but 1 
do not flatter myself that 1 have succeeded. I have, how- 
ever, found some light by way of historical parallels. No 
historian of sound judgment will suggest that history ever 
offers identical situations from different' periods of the 
past, but similarities there are and have been. In that re- 
gard I know of no more enlightening summary of what 
constitutes a condition of this kind than that furnished by 
Robert R. Palmer when he described the era of the French 
Revolution in words that do, I believe, strike a familiar 
chord for us in the 198f/s. He stated: 

By a revolutionary situation is here meant one in 
which confidence in the justice or reasonableness of ex- 
isting authority is undermined; where old loyalties 
fade, obligations are felt as impositions, law seems ar- 
bitrary, and respect for superiors is felt as a form of hu- 
miliation; where existing sources of prestige seem unde- 
served, hitherto forms of wealth and income seem ill-, 
gained, and government is sensed as distant, apart 
from the governed and not really 'representing' them. 
In such a situation the sense of community is lost, and 
the bond between social classes turns to jealousy and 
frustration. People of a kind formerly integrated begin 
* to feel as outsiders, or those who have never been inte- 
grated begin to feel left out 



'Quoted in Angelo Paredi, Saint Ambrose Hts Life and Time?, Trans- 
lated by M. Joseph CostelJoe, S J Not it Dame University of Notre 
Dame Press 1964 p 275 * " i 

4 San Francisco Sunday Examiner and Chronicle. June 9, 1968, p 3 
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No community can flourish if such negative attitudes 
are widespread or long-lasting. The crisis is a crisis of 
community itself, political, economic, sociological, 
personal, psychological, and moral at the same time 
Actual revolution need not foDow, but it is in such situ- 
ations that actual revolution does anse. Something 
must happen, if continuing deterioration is to be 
avoided; some new kind of basis of community must 
be formed. 5 

if all the ingredients in this summary did not become 
visible and active in the 196CTs, certainly many of them 
did. That is why Henry Steele Commager could with 
plausibility describe the 196CS radical break with the past 
some years ago in these terms: * 

The real break with the world of the Nineties did not 
come until our own time It is the Sixties that will loom 
as large on the historical topography as the Nineties, 
and that will be seen as the watershed of the last years 
of the twentieth century 

For it was the Sixties that broke, dramatically and 
even convulsively, with the world that had been fash- 
ioned in the previous three-quarters of a century It was 
then that Americans— and others everywhere on the 
globe— moved into a world that was new, dangerous, 
and perhaps unmanageable. 0 

If I have quoted at length from Palmer and Commager 
—and others could be cited in the same vein - it has been 
with the hope of suggesting in broad terms the setting, the 
mise en scene, of the society upon which Saint AmBrose 
College is entering as it embarks upon its second century 
The College has no choice, for in the company of its peers 
it must grapple with the problems created by a world in 
revolution. In a word, they will all have to steady their in- 
stitutional nerves. By any norm or measurement it will be 
a formidable task; yet it will be anything but a hopeless 
undertaking, providing Saint Ambrose remains loyal to 
the ideals that brought it into being in the buoyant years 
of high national confidence when 'manifest destiny' ex 
pressed the ambitions of a people aglow with a sense of 
purpose and power. 

'Purpose and power' have meanwhile lost none of their 
stimulating influence for the life of a liberal arts college, 
even if the latter is severely limited today by financial re- 
strictions that prevent an institution's power from being 
fully realized. This inhibiting factor Saint Ambrose shares 
with practically all American colleges of its kind, admit- 
tedly an unhappy circumstance, but one that does not 
constitute an insuperable barrier to educational achieve- 
ment of a high order. Obviously, the power engendered 
by large endowments enables colleges to do what other 
wise they could not do With careful management and ap- 
portionment of limited funds, however, educational en- 
terprises of a creditable nature can still be nurtured and 
sustained. 

Given the character of contemporary American soci- 
ety, the college that espouses a purpose based on religious 

'The A%e of the Demot ratu Revolution* A Political /foforv of Europe 
and Amema I7o0 1800 The C hallenge Princeton Princeton Univer 
stty Press 1959 p 21 

6 ' 'Amenta in the Afie of No Confidence Saturday Review World 
(August 10, 1974). 16 
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and moral principle may, in fact, find the latter a more 
challenging factor in this late twentieth century than the 
pressing obligation of balancing its budget in the midst of 
a recession that comes uncomfortably close to what 
Americans understand by the world 'depression.' That, I 
believe, may prove the vital touchstone for the Catholic 
liberal arts college in the time ahead. The problem posed 
by the current national mood will not, I think, be unduly 
simplified if put in the form of this question: How can in- 
stitutions operating under Catholic auspices be true to 
their original purposes' and at the same time chart their 
course in a society whose public face is fixed ever more in- 
tently on goals from which religious content and value 
have all but been eliminated? Parenthetically, may I say I 
speak here of the Catholic college, not with any sugges- 
tion of exclusivity that would separate it from its sister in-, 
stitutions of other religious or of no religious sponsorship, 
but for the sole reason that I know the American Catholic 
scene with some degree of competence that I cannot claim 
elsewhere. 

In preparation for this address I read the recent volume 
of Derek Bok, Beyond the Ivory Tower: Social Responsi 
bilities of the Modern University. The President of Har- 
vard University is unquestionably a person of cultivated 
and urbane intelligence, who has much of worth to say on 
aspects of higher education that relate to government, to 
industrial corporations and the like One who would seek 
his counsel, however, on matters pertaining to the realm 
of the spirit will be disappointed. In a chapter entitled, 
The Moral Development of Students," the sole mention 
of religion reads as follows: 

To be sure, no one would deny that ethical values 
are profoundly dependent on many forces beyond the 
college curncu I urn family influences, religious experi- 
ence, and the personal example of friends and publu 
figures 7 

One would have thought that the foundation on which 
'moral development' rests might have merited something 
beyond this single reference; but the book's pervading 
theme, academic freedom, would not, it seems, allow of 
such Perhaps I expected too much of the husband of 
Sisella Bok, who several years ago provided a helpful and 
provocative analysis in her book called Lying: Moral 
Choice in Public and Private Life," and her more recent 
work Secrets: On the Ethic* of Concealment and Revela- 
tion 

One of the essential features in what President Bok calls 
the moral development of students, a duty owed by 
every institution to its students, is the cultivation of char 
acter, the support of personal integrity, qualities which 
flourish best in a college where they are manifest in the 
lives of the faculty and administrative officers For these ^ 
qualities partake of truth itself, and one may say of them 
what Newman said when he asked how truth had main- 
tained its ground in the face of so many adverse circum- 
stances. "I answer," said the cardinal, "that it has been up- 
< 

held in the world not as a system, not by books, not by 

7 (\jmbndge Harvard University Press 1982 p 132 
"NewYork Pantheon Books 1978 



argument, nor by temporal power, but by the personal in- 
fluence of such men as are at once *he teachers and pat- 
terns of it." 9 

To fulfill the function of being 'teachers and patterns' of 
truth and its manifold offshoots is a severe and exacting 
task, yet one that no Catholic college can escape if it is to 
be faithful to the tradition that has given it birth. It is espe- 
cially daunting in an age such as our own when so many 
of the supporting arches of the moral order have crumbled 
and been reduced to dust. For let us make no mistake 
about it, truth and moral development are not sustained 
of themselves; they require the docility of mind that finds 
its vitality in religous principle and practice. That, as I see 
it, is a prime obligation of a Catholic liberal arts college, a 
quality altogether compatible with the advance of human 
knowledge, the support of modern science and technol- 
ogy, and all the other varied segments associated with the 
world of higher learning. If that be not so, then how does 
one account for the fact that, all things considered, the 
most honored Catholic name in the most elite ranks of 
world scholarship and research is that of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Lou vain, which for over 550 years has held loy- 
ally to religious principles while making significant contri- 
butions to modern science and to progress in virtually 
every branch of knowledge? 

I believe that it will hardly be disputed if one maintains 
that one of the greatest contributions that a liberal arts 
college can make to society in general is the training of 
men and women who will offer that society inspired lead- 
ership The almost desperate search for leadership has be- 
come a characteristic of our age, a theme to which that ar- 
biter of American attitudes, Time magazine, has given re- 
peated emphasis in its featured articles of July 15, 1974, 
November 8, 1976, and again in the issue of August 6, 
1979, Yet the search of Time's editors, and of many others 
in Church and State, has not meanwhile found fulfill- 
ment. That this failure on the part of those in positions of 
leadership has had an unhappy influence in the lives of 
students, no thoughtful person will deny One of the most 
recent treatments of the subject has come from the same 
Derek Bok of Harvard, who sketched the negative factors 
of our age such as Watergate, spiraling c rime, and the per- 
vading corruption in public and private circles, and then 
remarked of today's students: 

Unlike their predecessors, they have known no heroes 
in pubh( life Since the assassinations of lohn and 
Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King, not a single 
figure has emerged m the United States who <an thai 
lenge and inspire a younger generation 10 

Thinking solely of the American scene 1 , 1 would find it 
difficult to disagree with this somber judgment, an assevv 
ment which makes me wonder if the extraordinary recep 
tion of Joseph I, Bernardin as the new Archbishop of C hi 
cago in late August, 1982, was not a demonstration within 
the Church of this same search for leadership, a demon 
st ration posited, I suspect, on the belief that in this 

^htfteen Sermon 1 * Preat hed before the UmversttM ( )tfortl Nrw York 
I (iriKmanv (>rern and ( ompanv 190b pp Q\ 
ll 'Bo.k. <>;> (if pp 10S 
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churchman there may be embodied those qualities that 
once served the^American Catholic community so strik- 
ingly in the person of Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore. Be 
that as it may, this vital necessity for any society, tem- 
poral' or ecclesiastical, may rightfully be thought an ap- 
propriate goal of the liberal arts colleges of the land. 

If, however, that goal is to be achieved by the Catholic 
liberal arts college of this late twentieth century, it will de- 
mand an uncommon amount of courage as it moves for- 
ward in the midst of our secularized national milieu. Nor 
can it be brought off by men or women of other than pro- 
found inner conviction that religious faith, inspirational 
teaching, and productive scholarship are entirely congen- 
ial companions in the learning process. The axiom that 
'we act as we believe' is operative here, for one can expect 
little from those whose convictions are lacking in depth. 
Pope John Paul II made that point when in June, 1979, he 
spoke to the faculty and students of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Lublin who had traveled to Czestochowa to greet 
him. He stated: 

Any man who chooses his ideology honestly and 
through his own conviction deserves respect The real 
danger for both sides — For the Church and For the other 
side, call it what you will — is the man who does not 
take a risk and accept a challenge, who does not listen 
to his deepest convictions, to his inner truth, but who 
only wants to fit in somehow, to Float in conformity, 
moving from left to right as the wind blows 11 

It is that type of conviction lived out bravely that will win 
the respect of students and prompt them to believe in mo- 
ments of quiet reflection that they are being led, and that 
by elders who know where they are going and whereof 
they speak. 

Obviously, without courage leadership of this kind 
does not lie within our grasp. In his famous commence- 
ment address at Harvard in June, 1979, Aleksandr Solzhe- 
nitsyn said a number of things that occasioned sharp criti- 
cism, but I am unaware that he drew serious opposition 
when he declared: 

A decline in courage may be the most sinking feature 
which an outside observer notices in the West in our 
days Such a decline in courage is particularly notice- 
able among the ruling groups and the intellectual elite, 
causing an impression of loss of courage by the entire 
society 12 

Moral courage, whether within college communities or 
without, is, of course, a relatively rare quality, for it can 
scarcely ever be divorced from another pronounced char- 
acteristic of our time, ^namely, a pervasive loneliness. As 
John Ireland, Archbishop of Saint Paul, once remarked, 
'The timid move in crowds, the brave in single file " n 
They do, indeed, and a half century after Ireland spoke 
Abraham Kaplan was correct when he maintained, to be 

"John Whale (F.d .). The Man Who Leads the i 'hurrh New York Mar 
per & Row, Publishers 1980 p 157 
^Harvard University Gazette, June 8, 1978 p 1 

xs The Church and Modern Society Lecture'* and Addrew* Saint 
Paul Pioneer Pres«> 1905 I. 90 
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able to lead others a man must be willing to go forward 
alone." 14 

History abounds in instances of courage of this type 
that left an abiding influence for good on those who wit- 
nessed them. Permit me to cite only two examples from 
the countless number in the story of humankind. Nearly 
1,600 years after the event the world has not forgotten the 
Emperor Theodosius' order for the massacre of the inhabi- 
tants of modern Salonika, an act of cruelty that prompted 
Saint Ambrose to write a memorable letter in which he 
had the fortitude to tell the Roman emperor: 

What has been done at Thessalomca is unparalleled in 
the memory of man You are human, and tempta 
lion has overtaken you, Overcome it. I counsel, I be- 
seech, I implore you to penance. You, who have so 
often been merciful and pardoned the guilty, have now 
caused many innocent to perish The devil Wished to 
wrest from you the crown of piety which was your 
chiefest glory. Drive him from you while you can I 
write this to you with my own hand that you also may 
read it alone 1 * 

The young Church of the fourth century recorded few if 
any deeds that carried a more authentic Christian stamp 
than this letter of the Bishop of Milan, which subse- 
quently brought a dramatic act of penance irom the 
highest civil official of that distant age. The second exam- 
ple is taken from American history, where the courage of 
a single individual effected immediate good as well as left 
an indelible impression. A few weeks after Appomattox 
the defeated General Robert E. Lee attended Sunday mor- 
ning service in Saint Paul's Episcopal Church in Rich- 
mond . At communion time a black man rose and walked 
to the railing. Let a recent biographer of Lee describe the 
sequel: 

The congregation froze, those who had been ready 
to go forward and kneel at the altar rail remained in 
their pews 

General Robert E l^ee was present, and, ignoring the 
action and presence of the negro, arose in his usual dig 
nified and self -possessed manner, walked up the'aisle to 
the chancel rail, and reverently knelt down to partake 
of the communion, and not far from the negro 

The other communicants went forward to the altar, 
and the service continued 16 

If neither Saint Ambrose nor General Lee was trained in a 
liberal arts college/ the lesson, I trust, will nonetheless not 
be lost on those of us who were. 

Moral courage is a human quality that takes a variety 
of forms and 4 expressions. In my judgment, one that is 
more than ordinarily needed at the present time is the 
courage to withstand certain aspects of trendiness that 
constitute a menace to civilized so'ciety. The tendency of 
the crowd to champion a person or a cause in one mo- 
ment, only to shift suddenly to condemn the same in the 
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next moment, is an all too frequent occurrence in the his- 
tory of humankind. One has only to recall the masses' 
shouts of 'Hosanna' that greeted Jesys in Jerusalem on 
Palm Sunday to the same crowd's cries of Crucify him' on 
the following Friday to know what is meant. 

To maintain that a college should take a stand against 
every current mood and fancy would be absurd. If, for ex- 
ample, the wearing of blue jeans and the listening to rock 
music may not be everyone's cup of tea, I should consider 
it lacking in Common sense to mount a campaign against 
these popular fads among contemporary youth — unless it 
were to help preserve their hearing from the damage that 
rock music has the power to inflict on their eardrums! But 
if one turns to the increasing excessive consumption of 
alcohol, and still more of drugs, that is quite another mat- 
ter Here, it seems to me, no Catholic college should hesi- 
tate to exert strong persuasion, and if that should fail then 
to take disciplinary action. If students, and their parents 
and patrons, have a right to expect that a college will en- 
deavor to provide the best possible instruction in the areas 
of knowledge it professes to teach, they have as well a 
right to anticipate that faculty and administrators will not 
be indifferent to deleterious habits tfyat may undermine 
students' health and moral well being. 

I am fully concious that to uphold ideals of this kind is 
to run counter to the widespread cult of extreme individu- 
alism that is characteristic of society today, to say noth- 
ing of the popular adherence to what I would term a cult 
of egalitananism that is both fallacious and socially detri- 
mental. I do so, not with any mordant pleasure in defying 
contemporary trends, but rather with the sincere convic- 
tion that certain aspects of the trendiness manifested in re- 
cent decades have become a sore trial to the maintenance 
of the moral fabric of the Republic, and thus to the Catho- 
lic community of the land who are as much subject to their 
influence as are other Americans. A generation ago that 
wise man, C. S. l,ewis, deplored what he called the 'un- 
critical acceptance' of the intellectual climate of one's own 
age and the assumption that whatever had gone out of 
date was on that account to be discarded, l^wis put the 
point in words that we of the l°80's can ponder to our 
profit. He said; 

You must find out whf it went out of d«ite Was it ever 
refuted (and if so by whom, where, and how conclu 
sively) or did it merely die away as fashions do? If the 
latter, this tells us nothing about its truth or 
falsehood 17 

If the freruy of many to attach themselves to what they 
conceive as new, innovative, and the wave of the future is 
an acknowledged fact of our time, is it not an obligation 
of the liberal arts college to inculcate an attitude of wan- 
ness toward that which may turn out to be shallow, injuri- 
ous, and unfulfilling in other words, to be a craze for 
change solely for change's sake? Do you remember the 
conversation between' Bishop Saint Vallier of Quebec and 
Euclide Auclair, the sagacious old apothecary, in Willa 
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Gathers charming novel, Shadows On The Rockl The 
bishop paid a visit to the apothecary's shop and observing 
the jars on the shelf asked if he was not very advanced in 
his theories of medicine. Auclair maintained that, on the 
contrary, he was rather old fashioned. Then you do not 
believe in progress?'' queried the bishop, to which the 
apothecary responded, "Change is not always progress, 
Monseigneur It is not, indeed Yet in saying that I 
would at the same time give unqualified assent to New- 
man's oft-quoted axiom that to live is to change; but in the 
change one must try to discern its nature and to ask 
whether it will work for the weal or the woe of those 
whose lives it will touch 

Thinking of the constant changing shape and mood of 
the national mind, every once in a while one comes upon 
an, arresting example that is immensely heartening. 1 
found such in an article by Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, 
daughter of Robert and Ethel Kennedy, a young woman 
born and bred in the liberal establishment In her view the 
United States is in senous trouble, a statement to which 
she added 

the ( nsis, at bottom, is a moral one The underpinnings 
of American culture mutual trust and personal re 
sponsibility - are coming loose The passing down of 
fundamental values from one generation to the next is 
not taking place 1<J 

I doubt that any thoughtful citizen would question Mrs 
Townsend's fundamental premise, and I should like to 
think that every Catholic liberal arts college would recog- 
nize its obligation to the civil order to do what it can to 
check the moral and social decline about which she wrote 
Time will not permit extended quotation from the Town 
send article, although I confess to a strong temptation to 
do so. One additional sample must suffice, a sample that 
will, I think, find a sympathetic resonance within a college 
community that for a century has fostered a religious tra 
dition. In this passage Kathleen Townsend stated: , 

My father appealed to both rich and poor, black and 
white, because he took religion senoushy We read the 
Bible and prayed the rosary every night Often we read 
the lives of the saints Saint Francis was a favonte The 
story of his life hung in the children's room The saint 
who treated every individual as a king, as a unique and 
important person, serves as a model of religion at its 
best 20 

The grave anxiety that this young woman expresses for 
the future of the United States is shared by countless 
Americans. But tTfis anxiety will find no remedy in the 
frantic and mindless pursuit of the latest novelty and the 
simultaneous downgrading of what that type of person 
conceives as that which has gone out of date In this re 
gard the literary critic, Irving Howe, was not far off the 
mark when recently remarked, In America nothing is 
worse than to be outmoded ." n Yet Kathleen Townsend 
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has Been brave enough to champion so outmoded a no- 
tion that religion counts in the nation's efforts to lift itself 
out of the morass into which it has been thrust by the dis- 
tortion of legitimate individualism to a state of stark per- 
missiveness that imperils society itself. This moral deteri- 
oration has not only struck in government, in the media, 
in Times Square, and in Hollywood. It has also invaded 
college campuses, as the phenomena of grade inflation, 
lowering academic requirements, and corruption and 
scandal in collegiate athletics clearly attest. And this is not 
to mention the excesses, both on the campus and beyond, 
that have accompanied the sexual revolution, a move- 
ment which, one hopes, may have reached its extremity 
last spring at California State University, Long Beach, 
where a tenured professor gave credit for explicit sex acts 
in a course called Psychology of Sex. ' u 

In circumstances such as these men and women with a 
sense of responsibility to themselves, to their families, and 
to the society of which they are a part are eagerly in search 
of a remedy for America's deep malaise. While I trust that 
I would not have the arrogance or the folly to suggest that 
I know the cure for the nation's ills, I do believe that his- 
tory has something to teach us in that regard, and I say 
this painfully conscious of the depressed state of that once 
honored discipline in all too many colleges, seminaries, 
and universities. Moreover, I persist in the belief that hav- 
ing experienced the distress and disarray, yes, even the 
suffering, that have pervaded the Republic since the 
196Cs, there is discernible a turning back once again to 
moral values and to alight that may dawn from out of the 
past. 

There are few more effective ways of benefiting from 
that light than to acquaint oneself with the human family's 
story, and especially to listen to certain voices from the 
past, voices that by virtue of their proven wisdom and 
prophetic truth have by common consent won an abiding 
place in the memory of humankind. Their number is le- 
gion, but time will allow for only one or two to be heard. 
Edmund Burke's was such a voice. Thinking of what has 
been said concerning individualism* excess in our time, 
Burke's warning amid the violence of the French Revolu- 
tion to a member of France's National Assembly is not 
without a lesson for us of this late twentieth century He 
declared: s 

Men are qualified for civil liberty in exac t proportion to 
their disposition to put moral chains upon their own 
appetites— ■ in proportion as their love to justice is 
above their rapacity— in proportion as their soundness 
* and sobriety of understanding is above their vanity and 
presumption —in proportion as they are disposed to lis- 
ten to the counsels of the wise and the good, in prefer 
ence to the flattery of knaves Society cannot exist un 
less a controlling power upon will and appetite be 
placed somewhere; and the less of it there is within, the 
more there is without It is ordained in the eternal con 
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stitution of things, that men of intemperate minds can- 
not be free Their passions fprge their fetters ^ 

Over a half century after Burke another seminal mind 
? pondered the same factors, this time as they related to t\ye 
decline of the Roman Empire. One would have to be sin- 
gularly dull witted not to recognize in Cardinal Newman's 
analysis symptoms with which we Americans of the 
198CS have become all too familiar Newman stated: 

The sentiment of sacredness in institutions fades away, 
and the measure of truth or expediency » the private 
judgment of the individual An endless variety of opin 
ion is the certain though slow result, no overpowering 
majority of judgments is found to decide what is good 
and what is bad, political measures become acts ol 
' compromise, and at length the common bond of unity 
in the state consists in nothing really common, but 
simply in the unanimous wish of each member of it to 
secure his own interests Selfishness takes the place 
of loyalty, patriotism, and faith, parties grow and 
strengthen themselves, (lasses and ranks withdraw 
Irom each other more and more, the national energy 
becomes but a self consuming fever, and but enables 
the constituent parts to be their own mutual destruc 
lion, and at length such union as is necessary for politi 
cal life is found to be impossible Meanwhile corrup 
tion of morals, which is common to all prosperous 
countries, completes the internal ruin, and. whether an 
external enemy appears or not. the nation can hardly 
be considered any more a state It is but like some old 
arch, which, when its supports are crumbled away, 
stands by the force of cohesion, no one knows how It 
dies a natural death, even though some Alanc or (#en 
%enc happens to be at hand to take possession of the 
corpse And centuries before the end comes, patriots 
may see it coming, though they cannot tell its hour, 
and that hour creates surprise, not ^because it at length 
is come, but because it has been so long delayed 14 

If the somber words of Newman suggest an uncomfort- 
able parallel with our own time, as I believe they do, the 
contemporary turmoil and its accompanying uncertainty, 
severe as they are, would not, nonetheless, have intimi 
dated Saint Ambrose, who 1,600 years ago witnessed far 
worse in the disintegration of the Roman Empire amid the 
ravages of barbaric hordes. Nor need the current situation 
intimidate you, if you will but summon the courage and 
the steadfastness to hold tenaciously to the basic purpose 
that informed the birth of this college in 1882. And while 
adhering to the relijpous faith that has marked your first 
century, you will show a readiness to embrace every com 
patible educational theory and scientific finding in a deter 
mination to keep abreast of expanding knowledge as your 
second century opens before you. Nothing less than the 
pursuit of this dual policy is owed to the students who 
come here to be trained for life Moreover, in the execu- 
tion of this stewardship Saint Ambrose College will make 
a contribution to the commonweal, an obligation it owes 
to the society of which it is a part In that regard the incul 
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cation of restraint as delineated by Edmund Burke may 
well constitute one of the jnost effective means by which 
the dual objective mentioned above may be realized. 

Admittedly, the Catholic liberal arts college and its sif- 
ter institutions of other and of no religious affiliation are 
not now experiencing their finest hour Yet their future is 
not entirely enshrouded in gloom There are signs here 
and there of a reawakening in American higher education 
to the enduring value that the liberal arts and humane let- 
ters have to offer One sees it in the return to a core curric- 
ulum at Yale, Stanford, Harvard^ and other institutions a 
curriculum that restores the once honored course in the - 
history of western civilization, which several decades ago 
was widely discarded in the mistaken belief that students 
had no need to know their cultural origins in an age com- 
mited to technology and scientific progress It is set?n as 
well in the cautious judgment of eighty-five graduates of 
the University of Chicago who occupy college and univer 
sity presidencies, who responded to the question of what 
lies ahead for 'higher education in this country by assert 
ing, After an eclipse, the liberal arts may undergo a resur 
gence of interest, in reaction to an increasingly techno 
logical society ^ In the mind of John T .Nobnan, )r , of 
the University of California, Berkeley, this resurgence is 



already underway in Catholic circles, a judgment that he, 
elaborated in a positive and hearteninflf^ssay entitled, 
"American Catholics and the Intellectual Me, about the 
same time as the survey of the Chicago -trained presidents 

There is no place, then, for pessimism about the future- 
of the Catholic liberal arts college if certain conditions are 
met, and this in spite of the grave problems that today 
beset virtually every college in the land To think other 
wise is to betray the Christian virtue of hope Moreover, 
for the students, faculty, and administrators of Saint Am- 
brose College it would belie your heavenly patron, for if 
his contemporary. Saint Augustine, at times showed a rel 
ative pessimism it was no part of the philosophy of 
Milan's most famous bishop Let me conclude, therefore, 
\\y invoking his name in the words of one of his memor 

sable prayers that reflect his optimism Look down, () 

, Lord, said Saiht Ambrose 

upon the weakness of the human r«i(e and see the 
wounds which You (by Your coming h«ive cured No 
matter how great is Your regard for us You will find 
still rnore reasons tor compassion Lxtend. we pray 
Your healmK hands, and cure what is ill strengthen 
* what is doubtful and preserve tn constant faith what is 
already sound * 
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Preparing for the Millennium 

Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. 



If one might judge from* the advent of the first millen- 
nium in the year of Our Lord, 1000, this unusual bench- 
• mark of history is by its very nature the occasion of 
prophecies of gloom and doom. In its most drastic form, 
one hears increasingly as we approach the second millen- 
nium, the year 2000, predictions of the coming end of the 
world. One can admit to a certain historical symmetry in 
this, but given the daily ^challenges that faccus increas- 
ingly in trje university world, I believe that we might more 
profitably admit 'to the uncertainty of the ultimate cata- 
clysm, since the good Lord has told us that, "VYelcngw not 
the day or the hour." It seems best to leave it that way 
while doing all we can to eliminate the present, nuclear 
threat, and then attend more seriously to our own" affairs 
. which are difficult enough, but at least knowable and 
manageable, too, one hopes. 

In 1967, together with twenty some other educators and 
national leaders from the public sector, I became a mem- 
ber of the Carnegie Commission on the Future of Higher 
Education. Six years and six million dollars later, in 1973, 
we published our final report. That same year we also 
published another report: "The Purposes and the Per- 
formance of Higher Education in the United States: Ap- 
proaching the Year 2000." 

One would have thought after about a hundred studies 
and reports — a veritable bookshelf of white-jacketed 
books — that there was little left to study or report upon. < 
However, our genial Chairman, dark Kerr of Berkeley, 
could still discern a few problems, so a successor body 
was commissioned under his chairmanship, The Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education. Seven 
years later, in 1980, their final report was issued on the 
next twenty years for higher education. It was entitled, 
Three Thousand Futures. 1 

For those of us engaged lifelong in higher education, it 
does focus our attention on the coming millennium by 
giving, in the first chapters, thirteen fairly obvious rea- 
sons for gloom and doom to come. These are immediately 
countered with fifteen reasons for hope. At least nope 
wins out numerically over gloom and doom, but only 
narrowly. One has the ihnpression that the report strained 
a little to tip the balance: 
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The rest of the report, plus a very thick appendix, at- 
tempts to prepare all of us for what we might expect realis- 
tically in the field of higher education before the millen- 
nium arrives. We are told that there is no compelling rea- 
son for either panic or euphoria, that what is most certain 
is that the next twenty years — eighteen now — are full of 
uncertainty, that higher education's recent problem of 
managing growth has suddenly become a much more 
troublesome and difficult problem of managing retrench- 
ment, and, finally, that the last three decades of full steam 
ahead through clear seas to wide open horizons now are 
to be followed bjMtwo decades^of avoiding shipwreck and 
planning survival. 

The report is clear on several salient points: 

1) There is not one future, but three thousand futures 
for higher education, that being roughly the number of in- 
dividual institutions and the title of the report. Each insti- 
tution must study itself and prepare for its own future. No 
one will do that for us. We at Notre Dame are engaged in 
a Priorities and Commitments for Excellence (PACE) 
study, but that is only a beginning, a call to action. 

2) Among the uncertainties, there are certain facts. For 
example, the student^ who will people our institutions in 
the year 2000 are already born, and compared to the p res- 
sent age cohort, there are 23.3% less of them. Since stu- 
dents are the lifeblood of our institutions — the pubjic ones 
because they are generally funded per capita, and we in 
the private sector since we operate mainly on tuition in- 
come — it does not require a prophet to discern the an- 
guishes that this situation will engender. When the food is 
scarce, the many hungry natives really do get restless- 
nothing like hunger to focus attention and overstimulate 
competition — even among colleagues. 

3) Another fact: more than half of the current faculties 
in higher education were appointed in the '60s and '70s. 
Since about three quarters of them are on tenure, nation- 
wide, they will presumably be holding down the only 
available faculty positions until the millennium. Again, 
no need to speculate about what this implies for women 
and minorities (most of the current faculties across the* 
land are white men). We can also easily imagine what it 
means for junior faculty competing for tenure, what it 
could mean for young intellectuals, especially in the hu- 
man$eis, who are seeking Ph.D.'s for teaching posts that 

1 Carnegie Council on Policy Studies tor Higher Education (San Fran- 
cisco: Jossey Bass, 1980), 
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do not exist. Finally, and here I simply paraphrase the re- 
port, imagine what it will mean to have an aging and aged 
faculty (not to mention administrators!) who are not 
being stretched by younger colleague competition, who 
are more distant in some cases from younger students, 
who, finally, have few if any other positions available in 
academe for which they might otherwise compete and 
into which they might grow. 

4) Then there are the uncertainties: such as, which insti- 
tutions get the fewer available students? Which colleges or 
departments within institutions? What happens to the 
normal academic dreams of new programs and new facili- 
ties in the face of diminishing financial support from the 
federal and state governments, already a fact, or from 
donors who now have their own new financial problems? 
What happens to the young scientist who can no longer be 
placed in a university laboratory where alone he can asso- 
ciate freely with his mentors and in the past be financed by 
government grants, to do that basic research which has 
made America unique? An aside: how economically pro- 
ductive and competitive will America be in the world of; 
the future without this basic research which universities 
have largely provided in the past? Young scientists may be 
employed elsewhere, mainly in industry to do applied re- 
search, but they will not grow and become the next gener- 
ation of teacher-researchers on the endless frontier of sci- 
ence and technology. One can, of course, make the same 
case for young engineers in the university. In the frontier 
days of extreme hardship it was called "eating your seed 
corn." 

5) If future financing during a potential downturn in 
higher education is still in the realm of uncertainty, there 
is no uncertainty about what happens in higher education 
when financing shrinks and inflation grows. A whole 
series of things happens: positions are vacated without re- 
placement and salaries presently paid get frozen or re- 
duced; maintenance is deferred, which means you pay ten 
times more later to replace the whole roof for not having 
fixed the leak; laboratory equipment becomes not one, 
but two or three generations obsolete; library resources 
are cut, books are not bought, and periodical subscrip- 
tions are cancelled; computing facilities shrink or become 
outdated or both; programs without sufficient students or 
strength ar^ cancelled and with them, attending faculty, 
even though tenured; new promising programs are simply 
shelved for a better day, new opportunities lost for dec- 
ades; faculty development, books and travel, sabbaticals 
and important conferences, secretarial help and fringe 
benefits, all look relatively unimportant in the face of sur- 
vival. Many go overboard, some at first, some later. 

I could go on with this list, but it is depressing, and I 
think enougK is enough to get the general idea of what 
could happen in the two decades to come. For all of you 
who read the educational journals, all of this will come as 
no surprise because there is not one thing I have men- 
tioned that is not happening now, somewhere in higher 
education. In more than 100 institutions, it happened all 
at once in the past decade. They simply went out of exis- 
tence. They are no more. 



The Carnegie report also predicts that an unknown 
number of currently existing institutions of higher educa- 
tion (some mention the figure 200) are. unlikely to be 
around to usher in the new millennium. In<a somewhat 
cruel and yet realistic fashion, the report implies that these 
unlucky ones deserve their fate, mainly* because they will 
react in a short-,term manner to long-term (at least two 
decades long) problems. They .will not analyze their par- 
ticular situation and take corrective action. They will at- 
tract few students. They are *already*edu€ationally weak 
and behind the times; their faculties are the reasori for the 
weakness of the curriculum and the lowering of standards 
because they, too, are already weak and try to attract 
weak students. Anyway, the report says, in general, that 
the weak institutions will get weaker and die, and that 
they will not be missed, and that higher education may 
well be better off without them. That is a sad requiem, not 
entirely true I'm sure, but probably mainly so. 

I am moved to. say at this point, so much for the bad 
news as we march towards the millennium. 

The good news can be put in promising capsule form 
and it is both a wish, a possibility, and here at Notre 
Dame, I hope, a prayer as well. It goes: the strong institu- 
tions might just get stronger, not by growing externally, 
but by pursuing frugality, integrity, and quality inter- 
nally. It will require a good deal of analysis by all parts of 
the University to be sure of thejacts and to predict, as far 
as possible, the general uncertainties as they will of will 
not apply. This will call for leadership arid understanding 
on all levels of the strong university, cooperation of all in 
applying stringent solutions instead of competing for 
scarce turf. The common good of the institution must 
once more be the guiding star. T^0z must be hope, mo- 
rale, pride, imagination, wisdom, *ind so many other 
great qualities at work together in both faculty and ad- 
ministration. Fundamentally, all must believe that in a 
time of potential disaster, their institution can and will not 
only survive — as Faulkner put it in accepting the Nobel 
Prize — but prevail. The university will get stronger even S 
not larger, it will augment quality in ways not thinkable in 
earlier halcyon days. It will do all this, or it will not sur- 
vive, at leist not as a strong university with a future. 

I would like now to share the ways in which I think 
Notre Dame, our University, has some unique strengths 
in the face of the Carnegie Commission analysis. 

The report spends a major part of its analysis on stu- 
dents. It even gives the birth rates which will hearten at 
least those who foster ZPG — Zero Population Growth — 
in. five-year intervals: 
' , 1955-59—3.7% 
1960-64—3.5% 
1965-69—2.6% 
1970-74—2.1% 
1975-79—1.8% 

They analyze this shrinking student population and 
judge that only 40% of them can be called hard-core or 
reasonably certain students — those wjio are at least 
second-generation college students. The pthers, mainly 
first generation, tend to be older, part-time; in and out of 



college, favoring two-year colleges or vocational schools. 
If this 60% of the soft fringe continues, there will be wide 
fluctuation in total numbers: 

Notre Dame must concentrate on the more certain 
40% . We are fortunate also that so many of these are sons 
and daughters of our alumni and alumnae. We now ac- 
cept about 25% of them. That figure may perforce grow 
in the future as the number of our alumni and alumnae are 
growing and many look first at Notre Dame for their sons 
and daughters. 

Another hard core for us, thanks to a decision made dif- 
ferently from other institiutions,during the student revolu- 
V tion, is the availability hece of ROTC in all services. This 
year,v these well-screened and competitive students are 
fully subsidized to the amount of well over three and a 
half million dollars. 

Another decisipn that practically doubled our pool of 
applicants was coeducation. I would hate to think where 
we would be today without these women. There may well 
be more, but, so far, we have correlated the, growth with 
Saint Mary's College, as I think is historically correct and 
proper. * 

We have more beginning black and other minority stu- 
dents this year than ever before. These are largely covered 
by an endowment of 4.6 million dollars which we hope to 
build to 12 million dollars. Our record with Hispanic stu- 
dents is better than most. This, "too, at feast in the num- 
bers presently applying, is an important new and growing 
potential for Notre Dame. We could and should double 
our number of foreign students. As a group, they have 
grown nationally from 50,000 in 1960 to about 300,000 
-today. However, we need to learn how to utilize better the 
rich diversity of culture and languages that they bring to 
this campus. We will also be more attractive to all stu- 
dents if we improve substantially, in programs, places, 
and prep'aration, our own overseas programs. 

I do not foresee our engaging in what seems an escape* 
hatch for many institutions to uphold student levels today 
by lowering standards, adding all sorts of vocational at- 
tractions, using faulty advertising, luring the older stu- 
dent, reaching out to those in jail, or the services, or any- 
where — warm bodies, but generally not students in any 
real sense. . 

Let there be no mistake, however. We attract and will 
attract— among only 1£.9% of colleges and universities 
today — a good and growing number of t applicants be- 
cause^we are unique and different from most of those who 
are failing. Fifty percent or all students are in institutions 
of our size or larger as against 25% in 1955. Only 1.5% 
are in schools of less than 500 students. 

But there is much more than size involved. The report 
says that few institutions today have their own strong per- 
sonalities. The report adds: "The v alumni are the great 
force for preservation of elements of historical diversity 
where they exist, and their financial support is almost 
directly related to the traditional distinctiveness of the 
institution." (p. 23) 

*" ^ I wiD return to this distinctiveness later, since if is cru- 
. rial, but I must fecall that our alumni are always among 
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the top few alumni groups in the country who generously 
support their universities. I do not believe that would be 
happening if we had become homogenized, as were- so 
many others who have lost alumni support. 

How long will this student drought continue? The re- 
port charts it from a high point for students in the years 
1979-83 to a nadir in 1997, then rising again to the '83 
level in the year 2010. By then, we wiD have fought our 
battle, won or lost. 

The report observes that more than half of the students 
who begin college never finish. Retention efforts are then 
advised as a tactic for survival. Fortunately, here, too, 
Notre Dame is unique, losing generally less than 1% of 
our students in the freshman year — the first difficult 
hurdle for them. I am sure we could dp much better, 
through faculty counseling mainly, in the years after they 
leave the care of Freshman Dean Emil Hofman. And we 
must, for' each of these later departures is generally a per- 
sonal tragedy for the student and a failure on our part. 

What of graduate students? Curiously, here the Coun- 
cil sees a slight increase betwew now and the year 2000. 
There are special reasons, and these are not entirely reas- 
suring — at least not to Notre Dame. The present graduate 
school gloom, they say, is because we are losing, or will 
lose, 50% of the academic Ph.D. sfudents who are at pres- 
ent preparing only for a teaching career — mainly in the 
humanities and some sciences, such as physics and bot- 
any. However, this 50% represents only l/12th of the 
whole graduate enrollment nationwide. Other graduate 
and professional Bjfograms seem to be stable, especially 
theology and business. 

I believe that the lesson for us is to decide which gradu- 
ate programs we can do better than most, and which are 
related to our special strength as a Catholic university. 
One thinks of philosophy and theology, special segments 
of the humanities; science, where wfe have both special 
facilities and a long tradition of strength; business, as a 
growing field searching for ethical enlightenment; law, 
where one can be among the best in our special tradition; 
engineering — a booming field— ; where there are very spe- 
cial areas of burgeoning disciplines such as robotics which 
involve artificial intelligence, as well as computing science 
and almost all of the engineering departments. 

I have no great reservation about the quality of our 
undergraduate education, if we are intelligent and daring 
enough to give it greater humanistic depth and breadth 
than it presently has. As for graduate education, we have 
a distance yet to go, much study yet to do, if proper and 
promising priorities are to be identified and imaginatively 
pursued as we can, especially within our special tradition 
and building on historical strengths, not proliferating all 
over the map as we have so often done in the past. That 
day is over. 

What we need at this historical moment is a tighter 
ship, and only the faculty can tig it. But it will require 
vision and perceptiveness, strength and decision that have 
not always been present in more expansive and more af- 
fluent days. I trust that PACE "will point all of us in this 
direction. 

lo 



Let me here give you the planning thoughtHf two uni- 
versities with larger endowments than our own, Duke and 
Princeton. Chancellor >Ken Pye of Duke offers the follow- 
ing argument in his paper, "Planning for the Eighties": 

A great private university must be composed of edu- 
cational components which are better than or different 
from those in public universities, if in the long run, it 
will be able to charge higher tuition and continue to , 
achieve a high level of support from corporations, 
foundations, and individual donors. The financial 
forecast m)|kes it clear that Duke can be qualitatively 
' superior only if it restricts the scope of its educational 
programs and concentrates the resources available on 
fewer activities. 

Duke s position is not unique. Princeton University's 
Priorities Committee recently concluded that ' ... in the 
face of financial adversity, it is better to do fewer things 
and do them well, than it is to spread the effect of a cut- 
back evenly across all segments of the University.' 

We must therefore (Pye continues] engage in plan- 
ning for retrenchment, not growth. We must be pre- 
pared to reexamine many assumptions which have 
been tacitly accepted in the past, and to explore new 
ways to function more effectively, to increase revenue, 
and to decrease costs. No major change in the funda- 
mental nature of the University is contemplated. The 
disciplines which constitute the core of a modern uni- 
versity wiU continue to be taught, either in existing de- 
partments and programs in in consolidation of these 
activities. A broad curriculum in the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences must be available. to 
undergraduates. A strong graduate program must exist 
- in the same subjects and in interdisciplinary areas. A 
small number of high-quality professional schools must 
continue to flourish. The tenured status of present fac- 
ulty must be respected. But we cannot continue to do 
all we are now doing or do all that we continue in the 
same ways. 

If I were allowed one ardent desire at the moment, it 
would be for enthusiastic and serious curriculum study 
and reform right across the whole academic spectrum of 
the University. We cannot go into heavy waters with 
wildly flapping sails, no firm hand at the tiller, and no real 
sense of direction. I would like us to forget for a moment 
all the ancient academic fortresses +iere that are defended 
so persistently on the walls, even when fairly empty of 
treasure within. If the hour calls for new resolve, more 
imagination, a rerouting of our best traditions, a "bright 
new focus to all our efforts, an attending to our special 
character with greater resolve, then we must be ready to 
reexamine where faculty and student time is spent and 
how effectively and how efficiently or not, and to what 
over-all well-articulated purpose. At present, we really do 
not have such an over-all vision, except for bits and 
pieces. I would settle today for the firm resolve to start 
anew, along the lines I have suggested and which I am re- 
solved to pursue with your assistance. 

I have now come to the point where there is much more 
-yet to say than there is time in which to say it. But then,, 
you have all had that experience in your classes. Let meV 
touch a few concluding highlights of the report, especially / 
as they pertain to our University and our future efforts. 

There is a section on financing in which endowments 
are shown to have decreased in their share oJ-edfrying the 



budget, during ten-year intervals, from 17% in 1930, to 
14% in 1940, only 5% twenty years later in 1960, 3% in 
1970, and about 1% today. Here again, the Notre Dame 
experience is just the opposite. We have been trading up 
while the others have been trading down. Our almost in- 
visible endowment was operating at the current national 
1980 Ieve%in 1930, helping the budget by about 1%, if 
that. Today, our endowment is over two hundrecj mjllion 
- dollars and climbing, the eighteenth largest endowment 
among private universities. Its contribution to the budget 
is around 10% . Naturally we must continue to reverse the 
trend, especially since our endowment is specifically 
aimed at supporting not the general budget, but specific 
efforts to achieve greater academic excellence, such as en- 
dowed distinguished professorships, scholarships, fellow- 
ships, library, the George N. Shuster fund, which pro- 
vides seed money for various academic programs, and all 
the rest. 

The report outlines, towards the end, ten hard choices 
that individual universities and colleges must make for 
themselves, at whatever cost, during the next two dec- 
ades, but the sooner, the better. I have spoken directly 
and indirectly of most of these, but will briefly review 
them, as they summarize the whole report. 

1. Quality. This is central to the whole endeavor and 
should be the focal point to be emphasized and not com- 
promised in any and all academic adjustments during the 
present time of crisis. 

2. Balance. This means, in a word, that each university 
must decide what are its special priorities among all the 
possible academic programs available. PACE and curric- 
ulum reform are especially relevant here. 

3. Integrity. If we are to deserve widespread support 
' from our constituency, we must be, as best we are able, 

without- fudging, that which we profess to be, a great 
Catholic university. Integrity also speaks to the inner life 
of the institution— what we really stand for, and what 
against, not only institutionally, but in our personal lives 
as faculty, administrators, and students. 

4. Adaptation. This means that we do not sell our 
birthright while planning to survive, grow, and become 
better, even in difficult times. 

5. Dynamism. This means that we have to be lively and 
inventive enough to do with confidence and vigor what 
must be done — to grow inwardly while not growing out- 
wardly, to be able to substitute this for that, if this is 
better. 

6. Effective use of resources. This speaks primarily to 
the money available, but also to the people. Faculty pro- 
ductivity in the United States has been unchanged in the 
past fifty years. There may be innovative ways of doing 
more with less, such as using the new technologies and ar- 
ranging our working patterns somewhat differently. At 
least it is worth a look, although one's initial reaction is 
usually to maintain rigidly the status quo. It has been rea- 
sonably reported, for example, that the quality of teach- 
ing is more related to the approach of the teacher than to 
the size of the class. Obviously, some classes must be 
small and others can be larger. The savings involved in 
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knowing the difference, and doing something about it 
without affecting quality, are tremendous. Also involved 
here is the needless proliferation of courses, especially 
those that attract very few students and contribute little to 
an , integrated education. Clark Kerr once said that every 
university has at least twice the number of courses as 
teachers, representing for each, one they wanted to teach 
anaNpne they had to teach. That may sound cynical, but it 
is not far from the mark. 

X Financing. The report warns us not to expect more, 
even to expect less federal financing, although we might 
guide the effectiveness of the support available — for ex- 
ample, financial assistance preferably for able but indi : 
gent students or for basic rather than applied research. If 
we are doing something unique, necessary, difficult yet 
promising^we will be supported no matter what the cost. 
If we don't really believe in our heritage or b\ir vision of a 
great Catholic university, then we will not" deserve to be 
supported, nor shall we. 

8. Leadership. Since I am here speaking of myself (the 
report does ask for more presidential power, or at least, 
for fewer roadblocks and veto bodies), as well as speaking 
for Provosts, Deans, Directors, and clepartment chairmen, 
may I just for once quote the report: 

. A period such as that ahead does not readily attract ^ 
the ablest leadership. The tasks are grinding ones, Jhe 
victories too often take the form of greater losses 
avoided, the constituencies are more likely to be united 
around doing nothing than doing something. 

The problem of administration (here they quote Ken 
Bouldingl becomes more difficult and the quality of 
leadership is likely to decline, and the new skills re- 
quired call for an 'all too rare mixture of compassion 
and realism.' 

I can assure you from past experience that this mixture 
of compassion and realism is rare because it is humanly 
difficult to pull off and then try to explain to oneself and 
others. 

9. Private sector. How best to preserve the private sec- 
tor of higher education, which in 25 years has gone from 
50-50 public-private share of students to 80-20 today. All 



agree that we in the private sector are what makes Ameri- 
can higher education unique in all the°world. But how 
small a percentage can we become without losing that 
uniqueness or effectiveness? 

10. Basic research. I have spoken to this subject earlier. v 
These ten are all listed as hard choices. The report adds 
that no choice is the worst choice. 

Beyond these ten hard choices, even more important 
than most of them, is the inner quality of life on the cam- 
pus. Who can calculate the value of a caring community, 
a vibrant spirit of teaching and learning, a coming of age 
in an atmosphere that bespeaks goodness, truth, and 
beauty and entices young people to embrace them? Who 
can put a price on the value of younger and older people 
sharing dreams, working together for the less fortunate, 
planning a better world and preparing to help it be born, 
espousing great causes with courage and integrity, pray- 
ing together during those great liturgical moments that 
say to all of us how important it is to be a family, brothers 
and sisters, sharing a faith, and a hope, and sustained by a 
love that transcends time, age, circumstance, anguish, 
even defeat? 

One cannot really define the elan that makes our insti- 
tution more noble, rrjore promising, more effective than 
another. But one senses it when it is in the atmosphere, the 
tone and the spirit of a place, this place. 

The University of Notre Dame du Lac was bom in ad- 
versity, inspired by faith, nurtured by love, sustained for 
over 14Q years by a" bright and living hope that we could 
do what few, if any, others have ever done: create a great 
Catholic university. 

Whatever the challenges of the next eighteen years lead- 
ing to a new millennium, I do not fear them and neither 
should you. It might sound corny or mawkish to say that 
the pasT is prelude—but I believe it is, and I know that 
with GocTssgrace and Our Lady's care, all of us together 
are going to realize the dream of a poor French priest who 4 
called this place a university when it was a log cabin in the 
cold wilderness, drafty as well, but warmed by a love and 
a faith and a vision that would not be denied, not then, t 
not now, not ever, one hopes. 
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The Importance of Intellectual Work 



Bernard J. Coughliji, S.J, 



I want to talk this morning on the importance of intel- 
lectual work, or as you sometimes hear Jesuits talk about 
it, of our intellectual apostolate. We are not all Catholic, 
or Christian, but what I'm going to say is for all, 
regardless of our faith . 

Jesuits around the world are engaged in a variety of 
works. There are missionaries from Alaska and Zambia, 
Peru and the Micro nesian Islands. Some work in parishes 
and hospitals, some in social service and social action pro- 
grams, and others with the retarded; some are chaplains 
in the military and others are involved in retreat work, 
And there are those large numbers of us who work in our 
high schools and universities. 

Father DeSmet and the missionaries who worked with 
him had barely begun to explore this area of the North- 
west when they started a high school and college which 
they called Gonzaga. We are one of 28 Jesuit colleges and 
universities in the United States. Our commitment to 
higher education has been long and enduring, going all the 
way back to the founding of Georgetown University in 
1789. Why do we allocate for this work such tremendous 
manpower? But there is more than the allocation of man- 
power; there are also the costs and years of preparation — 
considering that nearly every Jesuit in our universities, 
after his 13 to 15 years of regular education and training 
for the priesthood, takes on another 3 to 5 years of spe- 
cialized education for doctoral studies. Why a commit- 
ment such as this to intellectual work by so many priests? 
Why are we not engaged in preaching and perfonrting lit- 
urgies in our parishes, hearing confessions and adminis- 
tering the sacraments, assisting the poor and dying, com- 
forting the sick, marriage v counseling, and all those more 
immediately ministerial works? Instead, large numbers of 
us teach and engage in scholarly work. 

To understand why, one must first grasp the impor- 
tance of the mind in the life of man and society. One 
might begin with Aristotle, St. Thomas and the scholastic 
philosophers, and the primacy that they assign to intelli- 
gence in their philosophy of the human person. It is the 
human being's highest and distinguishing faculty and 
characteristic, and the means whereby reason and right 
order prevail, if at all, in the individual and the commu- 

Father Coughlin is the president of Gonzaga University in 
Spokane, Washington. His address was presented to the 
faculty at Gonzaga, August 27, 1982. 



nity. Without it, emotion is very likely to run wild into 
chaos. 

Free will, the moral faculty, does not operate indepen- 
dently of intelligence, but in consort with it; for it is the 
good as known that is the object of will and choice, f am 
not downplaying the role and importance of the will, nor 
the training of the will, nor of moral virtues. But intelli- 
gence is essential to every act of freedom, iirid paramount 
to wise action. The pursuit of the good, guided by igno- 
rance, cannot but end in disaster. 

I'm reminded of Saint Theresa, the great mystic and 
doctor of the Church. If she had to choose, she said, as her 
spiritual director either a saintly theologian who was not 
intelligent or an intelligent theologian who was not saint- 
ly, she would without hestitatibn choose the unsaintly 
one. How far from the thinking of Saint Theresa is the 
ideology that says:* 'The purpose of understanding is to 
change reality," and so "I don't care to understand the 
world, but to change it." The Catholic tradition, which 
reached a. certain degree of solidification with St. Augus- 
tine, has consistently begun with intelligence, building 
everything else on it afi aV foundation. The purpose of 
understanding, as the word says, is to stand under or 
among, to grasp: the meaning of— knowledge and com- 
prehension are the beginning and foundation of every- 
thing else*. 

Furthermore, intelligence is not only the highest human 
characteristic and best thing that we have to work with, it 
is the only thing we have to work with that offers any de- 
gree of reliability. The better informed, more disciplined, 
keen and perceptive the mind is/ the more likely human 
beings will discover order and peace; and give wise direc- 
tion in human affairs. 

At various epochs ia history, perhaps because the work 
of the mind is so exacting, humans have gone sour on in- 
telligence and fallen into one or another substitute for 
thinking. Emotion may subtly be substituted and become 
the basis for choosing the good. In that case, as A former 
phflosophy professor of mine once said— with his gleeful 
smile and dark Irish eyes, and obviously enjoying his pat- 
ent^! put-down— "thinking with one's head is replaced by 
the twitching of one's chest muscles." 

The other type of mental virus is a thoughtless, uncriti- 
cal nod to faith. In that case, thinking is replaced by a lazy 
and ignorant embrace of religious symbols that verges on 
the superstitious. 
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In his book Enthusiasm, Ronald Knox analyzes a phe- 
nomenon that repeatedly recurs in the history of Christi- 
anity. It begins with a mistrust of human reason as a guide 
to any sort of religious truth, and ends by grace destroy- 
ing nature and replacing it. That God may speak to man 
through his intelligence is accepted in theory, but the en- 
thusiast fears to put this into practice. As Knox says: 

In the matters of abstract theology, the discipline of the 
intellect is reflated by a blind act of faith. In matters of 
practical deliberation, some sentiment of inner convic- 
tion, or some external 'sign' indicative of the Divine 
Will, claims priority over all considerations of common 
prudence. 1 

In the case of the 

convert to enthusiasm a sudden coup d'etat has 
dethroned the speculative intellect altogether;'^ re- 
mains a mere puppet monarch, signing every paper 
that is given to it with a rubber stamp you must not 
think; that would be to use the arm of flesh and forsake 
your birthright. 2 

This brings us to the second consideration: intellectual 
work, far from supplanting faith or being supplanted by 
it, is necessary to define, clarify and guard against the 
kind of vulgarization that emotionalism and enthusiasm 
lead to. The Christian revelation does not change one 
whit the nature or purpose of intellectual work. It opens 
up to it new vistas. The apologia for intellectual work and 
the Christian scholar, if indeed that is needed, might begin 
with St. John's gospel: 

In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with 
God and the Word was God. He was with God in the 
beginning. Through him all things came to be; not one 
thing has its being but through Him. 

Or it might begin with St. Paul's poem in*Colossians: 

He is the image of the unseen God 

and the first bom of all creation, 

for in Him were created 

all things in heaven and on earth: 

everything visible and everything invisible 

God wanted all things to be reconciled 
through him and for him, everything in 
heaven and everything on Earth 

Trie sciences and arts, crafts and professions — "all 
trades, " as Hopkins says, "their gear and tackle and trim. 
All things counter, original, spare, strange; whatever is 
fickle, freckled (who knows how?); with swift, slow; 
sweet, sour; adazzle, dim." 

As all things are from Him and for Him and in Him, 
their intelligibility is intimately bound to Him. The Chris- 
tian church's task is to make sense of it, and to teach the 
sense of the^Word and all He speaks and of all things to 
which He gives being and in which He lives and works. 
Everything is somehow unintelligible apart from Him. As 
St. Paul says: "He holds all things in unity." 

A primary and preeminent task of the Church is to 
comprehend it all in all its unity, and to teach that wis- 
dom. That's the vocation of the Christian scholar, and 
that's the service he renders to the world. 

'Ronald A. Knox, Enthusiasm, (Oxford University Press, 1950), p 585 
l tbid.,p, 566. 



The Jesuit commitment to intellectual work is inspired 
by the supren|pOTiportance of that task, and is specifically 
motivated by the following: 

1. To build up 1 an intelligent people, capable of under- 
standing the world, including its central historical 
event: the incarnation of the Word of God and His 
redemptive action; 

2. To bridge the gap and integrate the worlds of faith 
and reason; 

3. To provide a forum from which the Church speaks 
to the secular world of science, arts and letters. Our 
colleges and universities are a foremost forum. The 
respect that they command when they teach is 
measured by their intellectual preciseness, their in- 
tellectual honesty, and the intellectual integrity of 
their vision. 

This, then, is what the Christian scholar and educator 
does. And if he does not do it, it will not be done. 
• And how important is it? If it is not done, the Church 
will never fathom the treasure entrusted to it: "the image 
of the unseen God in whom and for whom were created 
all things in heaven and on earth." That's why the likes of 
an Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, and within the Jesuit, 
tradition Canisius, Suarez, Molina, BeUarmine, Matteo, 
Ricci, Teilhard de Chard in, and, here in America in our 
lifetime, John Tracy Ellis and John Courtney Murray, 
spent their lives in intellectual work. If it is not done the 
Church is simply ignored, if not disdained, by those who 
profess the primacy of mind and the necessity of intelli- 
gence in understanding both faith and science, and in 
ordering human affairs. 

How important is it? It seems to rest very high on the 
list of criteria that St. Ignatius said religious superiors 
should use in selecting the work of Jesuits. "We should," 
he wrote, "put a high priority on that work which would 
extend to more people and throughout longer periods of 
time." Applying those principles, Ignatius himself from 
the very beginning assigned Jesuits in large numbers to 
found colleges and high schools. 

Among the Jesuits who were personally directed by Ig- 
natius was Pedro Ribadeneira, who wrote one of the earli- 
est commentaries on the spirit and constitutions of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Among his many statements on the impor- 
tance of education is this: "I do not know whether any 
other work better serves the divine majesty than this hu- 
manistic instruction of youth." 1 

So by 174°, before the suppression of the Society, the^ 
Jesuits ran 845 educational institutions in 39 provinces 
around the world. The Society was suppressed in 1773 
and not restored until 1814, when it resumed its educa- 
tional work again almost from scratch. By 1960, the Jesu- 
its in some 77 provinces ran 817 secondary schools and 
482 institutions of higher education. 

How important is it? Every other work that Jesuits en- 
gage in or that the Church engages in is propped up by 
education; intelligence is its backbone. Consider the high 
priority that the Second Vatican Council assigns to work- 
ing among unbelievers and atheists. Is there a more likely 

*Pedro Ribadeneira. \esu\t Education, by John W Donohue, S I . 
(Fordham University Press. 1963). p 20 
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way of arresting their attention so that the dialogue may 
begin, than talking the language they understand? Or 
consider the priority that the Council assigns to intercul- 
tural and international work where Jesuits have long been 
vanguards, often with their best men, because that work 
requires knowledge of language and culture, history and 
politics, and in some cases sheer learning to command an 
alien culture's attention and respect. Or consider the re- 
cent high priority that both the Church and the Society of 
Jesus assign to social justice. Social justice is not a matter 
of hand-outs, necessary as they may be. The worst thing 
we could do is send ignorant people charging off to do 
good. In this arena there are no quick-fixes. Social justice 
is, first of all, the hard work of economics and politics, 
law, sociology, history, theology and philosophy — and 
that, to borrow Weber's apt phrase, is "a slow boring of 
hard boards." 

How important is it? I would say that, beyond a doubt, 
the single most important contribution that American 
Catholics have made to the Church, and that the Church 
has made to American life, is this: through generations of 
personal financial sacrifice on the part of many people, 
and long, tedious hours of study, research and instruction 
on fhe part of teachers and scholars, there now exists a 
reasonably-educated Catholic and Christian population, 
and an American Church with a respected intellectual tra- 
dition. The work has gone on at all levels: primary and 
secondary, college and university— the day-in and day- 
out, year-in and year-out hard work of teaching and 
scholarship. In my judgment, it would be a monumental 
blunder now to abandon, or diminish even in the slight- 
est, this intellectual work which has achieved so much, 
and now overlooks'the plains and what promises to be a 
springtime. In a recent address, Lutheran theologian Rev- * 
erend Richard Neuhaus reflected on the struggle that the 
Christian churches in America these past decades have 
waged with secularism. I might add that he was not speak- 
ing in a Catholic setting or addressing a Catholic audi- 
ence. He said: 



Certainly in many ways this ought to be the Catholic 
moment in Amenca, the moment in which Catholics 
with their rich intellectual tradition, with a hentage of 
conceptualization about the relationship between the 
city of man and the city of God, are in a position finally 
to play a culture-forming role that in the past, because 
of anti-Catholicism on the part of Protestants and be- 
cause of their own immigrant-based insecurities, they 
have not been able to play. I do not know whether in- 
deed the Catholic Church will rise to mat challenge It 
seems to me that the leadership sectors within the 
Roman Catholic Church are today Americanizing 
themselves in a pattern that is in many ways imitative 
of the mainline Protestantism that is already struck 
out. But theoretically, it could be the Catholic mo- 
ment, for Catholics up to now have been at bat, so to 
speak, m shaping American culture 4 

Will we shape it, and all the things that are elemental to it? 
I do not know. But I know this, that an ignorant Church 
will not shape it at all, or worse, will shape it unwisely. 
An educated Church, at this moment especially in his- 
tory, has everything ^oing for it, for the day of Christian 
intellectualism is not spent, but lies just ahead. 

As we here at Gonzaga take up our 96th year in that 
history, I am pleased to say how proud I am in what you 
do— what all of us do together. I am proud of the intellec- 
tual traditions at this place, and happy to be engaged in 
that work with you. And I urge you to continue with 
great pride in what you do. 

When he proposes a Contemplation on Divine Love in 
the spiritual exercises, St. Ignatius points out that the love 
of God is sustained and nurtured by the awareness of four 
things: (1) God's presence in all things, (2) His giving all 
things being and life, (3) His actively working in them, (4) 
in order to bring them to perfection. That's you, and your 
work, and your students. That work may seem to you at 
times, as your students may seem to you, what Hopkins 
seemed to himself to be: "Jack, joke, poor potsherd, 
patch, matchwood." But it is, and they are, and you are 
"immortal diamond." May God's work in you, in all of 
us, make this the best year of our lives. 
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Religion: The Tradition and What is to Co 

'Luke Salm, F.S.C. ' 



Let me begin by saying that I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to share some thoughts on religion in the Catholic 
college with such a distinguished group of administrators. 
This is especially so since I am not and never have been an 
administrator. My personal relations With administrators 
have gone all the way from a time when I wa6 terrified of 
administrators to a period when they were terrified of me. 
Totally innocent of the complexities of that special form 
of ministry known as the apostolate of administration, I 
do however bring to the task assigned to me a rather long 
experience with the college religion course and an ongoing 
involvement with the Catholic theological community. 
Therein lies the only hope that I might possibly stir up 
some fresh discussion on the topic before us, shed some 
new light on problems that I am sure have engaged you all 
to the point of boredom and helplessness. 

The focus of your discussions during these days, I am 
told, is how to preserve in the present financial squeeze 
the emphasis traditional in Catholic institutions on reli- 
gion, humanities and the arts. The survival of religion, is 
the topic assigned to this presentation. Since the problem 
seems to be particularly acute, in the undergraduate col- 
lege, and since that is where I have for the most part la- 
bored in the vineyard of the Lord, it is to that situation I 
would prefer to address the thrust of my remarks. While 
graduate departments of religion and theology have simi- 
lar or related problems, the questions of whether or not 
they survive, or in what form, do not have such far reach- 
ing consequences for the total institution. In the Catholic 
college, on the other hand, the religious emphasis has 
been such a distinguishing characteristic that to lose it- 
would transform the institution into something other than 
what it traditionally has been. 

The reference to "what is to come" in my title suggests 
that the future of this religious element in the Catholic col- 
legeJbe addressed in some relation to a traditional past. It 
implies reflection also on where we are at present. The 
problem, however, is the ambiguity I find in all three: the 
tradition we inherit from the past, the identity of the 
Catholic college in the present, and the forms in which a 
religious element can survive in the future. 

Brother Salm is a Professor of Religious Studies at Man- 
hattan College. His address was presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association of Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities in Washington, D.C., February 2, 1$83. 



It is a mistake to think of the Catholic tradition as a 
consistent and cohesive whole. Rather, it gives evidence 
of a variety of traditions, some of them contradictory. 
Our tradition has had its moments of discontinuity and 
reversal. This is apparent in the New Testament itself in 
regard to church order, Christ o logy, sacraments, the de- 
mands of the Christian life and the relation of Christianity 
to culture and the world. St. Paul, for example, interprets 
the Gospel as inimical to both Greek philosophy and Jew- 
ish law; but we have a centuries-old theological tradition 
built on the one and a canonical tradition not unrelated to 
the other. A one historical moment, ecclesiastical author- 
ity resoundingly condemned usury while justifying with 
some enthusiasm the slaughter of the infidel; now just the 
opposite prevails. In the year 1215 the IV Council of 
Lateran solemnly declared that outside the church no one 
at all is saved; the theology following Vatican II suggests 
that it is outside the church that most people are saved. To 
come a bit closer to home, our Catholic institutions of 
higher learning in the United States were founded pri- 
marily to protect the faith of an immigrant generation of 
Catholics; yet the same immigrants would scarcely recog- 
nize their descendants and successors orj our campuses 
today. * 

My point in all of this is to suggest that a glance back at 
tradition, far from solving the problem, only makes it 
more complex. Tradition offers us a choice of what we 
might want to select for preservation when we talk of the 
survival of a religious emphasis in the Catholic college. 

It might be better, then, to look to the present situation 
to find clues for what the future will hold. In a paper deliv- 
ered only two years ago to this same audience, Richard 
McBrien addressed this problem in terms of the models of 
the church that were proposed originally by Avery 
Dulles. Although I agree with most of what was said on 
that occasion, I disagree on one fundamental presupposi- 
tion, namely, that the Catholic college or university is 
somehow and necessarily a functioning unit of the church 
at large, whether considered as an institution or a 
community. 

This can be true, of course, but I am not convinced that 
it has to be, or that a Catholic identity is unthinkable in 
other terms. For this purpose, I should like to contrast, 
not five models of the church, but* two models of the 
Catholic college. These models are not abstractions but 
relate to two divergent sets of concrete guidelines that are 
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presumably realizable in practice. While recognizing that 
models rarely exist in their pure form, I think it is fair to 
say that the institutions represented in this audience think 
of their Catholic character in the direction of one or the 
other of these models. 

The first model of the Catholic college, and the more 
traditional of the two, is represented by the pastoral letter 
entitled "Catholic Higher Education and the Pastoral Mis- 
sion of the Church," issued by the bishops of the United 
States in connection with their meeting in November 
1980, just over two years ag6. It is an excellent document 
in many respects and shows evidence of sensitivity and 
moderation. It describes clearly and authoritatively one 
of the ways in which institutions of higher learning can, as 
many I am sure do, think of themselves as Catholic. The 
document considers Catholic higher education itself as a 
part of the church's ministry. Following the lead of Pope 
John Paul II, the bishops urge that "Catholic colleges and 
universities continue to manifest with unmistakable clar- 
ity their Catholic identity and mission." The presumption 
is that this Catholic identity, ministry, and mission will 
include some form of canonically or legally established 
control by church authority. 

The alternate model of the Catholic college that has 
emerged in recent years is exemplified most clearly in 
those^ traditionally Catholic institutions that have been 
declared eligible for government support by the State of 
New York. Although legally independent of direct control 
by church authority, it is not required that such an institu- 
tion repudiate its Catholic tradition or declare itself secu- 
lar in principle and practice. It is not necessary to~dismiss 
priests and religious from leadership positions or to re- 
quire that they adopt secular dress. The statues and cruci- 
fixes can remain where they have always been, the chapel 
remains open and the religion department can continue to 
function. In colleges that follow this model there seems to 
be enough momentum from their Catholic past and 
enough vitality in their Catholic present to give hope for a 
meaningful Catholic future. The best evidence is the fact 
that many such institutions are represented here in this 
Associarfon of Catholic Colleges and Universities, 

The future of religion in the Catholic college depends 
therefore on which model the institution tends to follow. 
In the first model the religion department will feature 
courses in Catholic theology in the tradition of fides 
quaerens intellectum, that is, the theology will explore 
and try to make intelligible a Catholic faith that is presum- 
ably there. Official church teaching, even when not infal- 
libly proposed, is likely to be taken as normative, just as 
church authority so consistently seems to expect. Other 
religious traditions may be studied — the bishops' pastoral 
explicitly provides for this— and such courses may even 
be taught by non-Catholics. Yet the total orientation of 
the religion program will be geared to broaden and deepen 
the religious perspectives of a predominantly Catholic 
student population. 

If thejmodel proposed by the bishops' pastoral is taken 
seriously, campus ministry will retain an even sharper 
Catholic identity. The ideal function of campus ministry, 
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as the bishops envision it, is "to be a catalyst to spark the 
total institution's involvement in a Gospel-oriented evan- 
gelism." To help the college clarify its Catholic identity 
the bishops expect the office of campus ministry "to have 
a voice on the policy making level and to insist in season 
and out of season on the preservation and enrichment of 
the institution's religious tradition." The bishops reserve 
the right "to grant appropriate jurisdiction and authority 
to duly approved campus ministers" who are expected "to 
present the authentic teaching of the church in a pastoral 
manner in the context of the academic community which 
they serve." 

By contrast, in the second model by which a college can 
consider itself Catholic, the religion department becomes 
„ a department of religious/studies. Whereas theology tradi- 
tionally proceeds fromja faith commitment, religious 
studies is based only or/the premise that religion is a part 
of human experience, ft is, therefore, a legitimate field of 
study and research that pertains to the humanities. As 
such it has relevancy to and implications for the other dis- 
ciplines in the humanities; philosophy, history, literature, 
fine arts, psychology, anthropology and sociology. For 
this reason it is legitimate to require courses in religious 
studies as part of the requirement in the humanities, inde- 
pendently of the student's personal faith commitment or 
lack of it . On the other hand, religious studies does not ex- 
clude the study of theology or a particular theological tra- 
dition. To do theology within the framework of religious 
studie«*can be advantageous for both. This is evident in 
the extensive involvement of Roman Catholic theologians 
in the Council on the Study of Religion, the American 
Academy of Religion and other learned societies in the 
more specialized fields of religious studies. 

Campus ministry in colleges that adopt the second 
model wSl necessarily be totally voluntary, catering to the 
religious needs of sfcjdents of different faiths. Campus 
ministry in this context performs a service function that is 
an adjunct to and independent of the academic activities 
and policies that form the principal goals of the univer- 
sity. There can be no question of turning the total institu- 
tion into an evangelical mission or a community of faith. 
On the other hand, in -a college (yitfi a Catholic tradition 
and a high percentage of Catholic fABty and students, it 
is not inappropriate in this model mKffer programs and 
religious services designed primarily for Catholics, pro- 
vided the needs of students of other faiths are not ne- 
glected. The success of the ministry on so many of these 
campuses is due in large measure to the fact that it is vol- 
untary, centered in an informal and non-threatening set- 
ting, ecumenically oriented, experimental in a good sense, 
and adapted in a way that parish ministry cannot be to the 
special needs of young adults pursuing a college degree. 

Since the future of religion in the Catholic college de 
,pends on which of these two models is followed, tt seems 
necessary to choose between them. In a sense the basis of 
choice lies between the directives of the National Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops and the guidelines established by 
the legislature of the State of New York. Although 1 do 
not consider either of these models to be abstractions or 




; extremes, I suppose many colleges would try to create a 
/ third model somewhere between the two. Desireable as 
this may be, and reluctant as anyone may be to dance 
around either pole, it seems impossible to avoid getting 
caught in the magnetic field of one pole or the other. 

The attraction of the first model lies in the fact that it af- 
firms the Catholic identity of the. college in a clear-cut 
manner. This is an important value to not a few in the 
Catholic community who quite rightfully fear that loss of 
identity is a real danger for Catholics in an age of seculari- 
zation and religious indifference. A visibly Catholic" 
stance is not necessarily inimical to the pursuit of truth 
and academic excellence nor does it exclude the possibility 
of adaptation and growth. We have been saying this for a 
long time and we know that it is true. From a financial 
Exyit of view, the Catholic institution that opts for this 
model has a strong claim on the support of the Catholic 
community at large and the church authorities in particu- 
lar, especially in the matter of fund raising and recruiting 
of students. If a quality department of Catholic theology 
and strong programs to promote Catholic religious prac- 
tice are a high priority for the church, then Catholic 
money ought to be made available to pick up the bill. 

The attraction of the second model lies in the relative 
independence from interference by church authority and 
the break with the ghetto mentality traditional in so many 
aspects of Catholic life. A more open stance seems better 
suited to the realities and challenges that confront Cath- 
olic higher education today. It creates a more congenial 
atmospnere for persons who are not Catholics, as well as 
for Catholics who no longer practice their faith. In theory 
at least it gives lay Catholics equal status and equal oppor- 
tunities with the clergy and religious. This opens up new 
and enriching possibilities to attract the quality faculty 
upon whom academic excellence depends. It affords a 
wider base from which to recruit the students upon whorrr^ 
the financial solvency if not the very survival of the Cath- 
olic college depends. Government money is more likely to 
become available to institutions that conform to this 
model where the separation of church and state is a legal 
reality. Furthermore, when the study of religion is in- 
cluded among the humanities, the college can benefit from 
Ihe extensive lobbying efforts now underway to obtain 
grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and other sources to develop and improve programs in re- 
ligious studies. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that finan- 
cial considerations alone make this second option attrac- 
tive. Catholic institutions have felt free to adopt this more 
open model because it conforms better to an American 
Catholicism that is beginning to come of age. It does not 
seem as necessary as it once did to isolate ourselves from 
the surrounding culture in order to protect our Catholic* 
identity and our Catholic faith. Educated American Cath- 
olics have learned to live with pluralism, not only ethnic 
and political but also philosophical, theological and relig- 
ious. We understand other religious traditions better and 
are less threatened by them. Especially since Vatican II, 
we have come to realize that there is not an infallible 
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Catholic answer to everything; we have discovered that 
doubt, controversy and dissent can nourish faith and 
bring it to maturity; we now experience multiple ways of 
expressing our Catholic faith in our worship and our en- 
deavors to promote the peace and justice that characterize 
the kingdom of God. These are powerful reasons why an 
institution might decide to locate its Catholic identity 
within the wider and more open framework that the State 
of New York, for example, provides. 

My thesis thus far has been that the future of religion in 
the Catholic college will depend on which of these two 
models the college most closely resembles. In contrasting 
the two models and in drawing out the implications for 
the religion course and campus ministry, I have hinted at 
a certain personal bias in favor of the second model. In the 
time that remains, I should like to outline two reasons, 
based on theological reflection, that support my prefer- 
ence. It seems to me that a Catholic college that goes in the 
direction of the second model allows faith to be faith and 
theology to be theology. 

The Catholic college that constitutes itself as a commu- 
nity, not of one faith but of many, and does not exclude 
persons who outwardly profess no faith at all, is on solid 
theological grounds. At one time our theology did pre- 
sume that faith and salvation were inextricably linked to 
church membership, that loss of church relationship 
meant loss of supernatural faith. This ecclesiocentric ap- 
proach, as it is called, is not without foundation in the 
New Testament and church tradition. Just prior to Vati- 
can II, however, and under the impulse of the ecumenical 
movement, our theology began to move toward a Christ- 
ocentric position. In this view, faith and salvation are re- 
lated to some form of acceptance of Jesus as the Christ, al- 
beit unarticulated as in the case of the so-called anony- 
mous Christian. Since Vatican II, some theologians, real- 
izing how offensive this might be to Moslems and Jews, 
how incomprehensible to Hindus and Buddhists, have 
adopted a new and less restrictive way of thinking about 
the problem. This is known as the theocentric approach. 
It is based on the conviction that the God who creates is 
also the God who redeems the whole of creation and gen- 
uinely wills to save it. Thus in the existential order all of 
created nature to transformed into an offer of grace. Faith 
and salvation depend ultimately on the mystery of the in- 
timate and privileged relation that we must presume to 
exist between God and every human creature. 

In this view, supernatural faith becomes a universal 
reality and salvation a universal possibility. It does not 
mean that there is a Christian god, a Jewish god or a Bud- 
dhist god, much less an atheist or a hedonist god. But it 
does affirm that salvation can come from a Christian, a 
Jewish, a Buddhist and perhaps even an atheist or hedon- 
ist* way of relating to the transcendent absolute we call 
God. And again, this does not mean that one faith expres- 
sion is as good as another, or that faith can be reduced to 
some common denominator. It leaves open the question 
of whether one faith tradition, the Christian faith per- 
haps, the acceptance ot,this particular inbreak of the di- 
vine into human history, might not be a measure by 
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which to evaluate the others. But even here we must be 
careful. Thomas Aquinas himself recognized that the act 
of faith is directed to the reality of God and not to the 
words used to express it: actus fidei terminatur non ad 
enuntiabile sed ad rem. 

The transition from an ecclesiocentric and Christo- 
centric to a theocentric understanding of faith and salva- 
tion has occurred so rapidly and so recently that it has 
barely had time to enter the mainstream of Catholic con- 
sciousness. That is why our official Catholic rhetoric, our 
deployment of the resources of the Catholic community, 
our practical approaches to ministry and mission, still put 
a high priority on church membership measured more in 
terms of quantity than quality. A Catholic college whose 
religion programs take seriously the salvific element in air 
religious traditions, indeed in all human existence, is not 
only in tune with Vatican II in theory but way ahead of it 
in practice. Such an institution can also be one step ahead 
of what is to come by contributing to the search for new 
motives for maintaining j Catholic identity and an intense 
Cathofic life other than ftie threat of losing one's soul. In 
short, a Catholic college^ that uses this approach allows 
faith to be faith. 

A second theological reason to support the more open 
model of a Catholic college is that it can allow theology to 
be theology. I presume that it is not necessary to remind 
this audience that faith, doctrine and theology are not the 
same thing. And everyone here, I am certain, is aware of 
the unfortunate conflicts that have arisen in the Catholic 
community between church authorities and theologians 
over their respective and complementary roles with re- 
gard both to faith and doctrine. 

Part of the trouble comes from the failure to recognize 
that for theology to be theology it must be creative; plu- 
ralistic and critical. Theology is creative when it makes its 
contribution, as it always has, to the community's efforts 
to formulate its faith in doctrine, a process thai comes 
from below as much as from above. Theology is* inevita- 
bly pluralistic since it employs a variety of methodologies 
for explaining the meaning and the implications of the 
faith. It makes a great deal of difference, for example, 
whether theology takes as its starting point the faith that is 
expressed in official pronouncements or the faith asjt is 
lived and experienced in the community of believers. 
Theology exercises a critical function when it recognizes 
that a doctrine has degenerated into cliche and ideology, 
or otherwise has become inadequate to express the com- 
munity's faith. In like manner, theology must become 
critical when one theology that has enjoyed official and 
popular favor for a long time is prematurely raised to the 
status of doctrine, while alternate theological positions 



are dismissed as private speculation. Just for- the record, 
let it be. said that a theologian who does theology in isola- 
tion is no theologian at all. 

These functions of theology just described are in the 
first instance the task of professional theologians, and 
that, believe me, is something that our undergraduate stu- 
dents are not. It can be argued, however, that it is entirely 
appropriate for undergraduate students to experience 
some of these aspects of the theological enterprise. To put 
it another way, if I may be so bold, they have a right to be 
disturbed in their simple faith. That is what college is for: 
to develop habits of critical thought. We are hardly con- 
sistent when we exempt biblical texts and church pro- 
nouncements, theological systems and faith traditions, in- 
cluding our own, from the same hermeneut ical critique 
that we apply to historical documents, philosophical 
theories, works of literature and art, or empirical studies. 

Too often the theology course in the traditional Cath- 
olic college tended to continue and to crown the process of 
indoctrination begun in the grades and the high school. A 
college that follows the New York State model that I am 
advocating must explicitly reject such an objective. Even 
so, it is not unreasonable to expect that exposure to theol- 
ogy in its creative, pluralistic and critical aspects might 
bring a student's simply simplistic faith to the complexity 
and maturity that characterize the religious convictions of 
an educated adult. This is possible in a context where 
theology is allowed to be theology. 

By way of summary and conclusions, I cannot resist 
doing what teachers are expected to do in their courses 
and lectures, that is, to offer suggestions for further read- 
ing. For this purpose, I would recommend two classic 
books by a distinguished Protestant theologian, the late 
H. Richard Neibuhr. He treats the problems we have been 
addressing with more theoretical sophistication and in 
greater depth than I considered appropriate here. In 
Christ and Culture, Niebuhr analyzes five ways of relat- 
ing Christ or Christianity to culture. These could, easily* 
correspond to the two models of the Catholic college that 
I have described, allowing for the alternate models that 
might fall somewhere in between. In his book, The Re 
sponsible Self, Niebuhr has a chapter entitled 'Responsi- 
bility in Time and History." Therein he makes the point 
that, although the past is past and we cannot change it, al- 
though the future is ahead of us and we do not know what 
it will be, we are challenged to respond to thepast because 
we are free to reinterpret it, we are challenged to respond 
to the future because we are free to redirect it. This is the 
essence of what I have been trying to say to the topic, "Re- 
ligion: The Tradition and What is to Come." 
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Cloning the Doves of Peace 



i ' * "*' 

Robert H. Conn 



More than one million people, all doves, flocked to 
New York recently to demonstrate for peace. In my Sun- 
day School class a few days later, only one person recalled 
the demonstration. Shortly before that, a friend of mine, a 
campus minister, traveled half way across the country, to 
Washington, D.C., to protest registration for the draft. 
He was arrested. No one heard of that, either. 

Throughout our country, citizens gather to protest the 
policies of pur public and private sectors. Increasingly, 
the resonance of their protests is muffled or absorbed by 
the pervasive hum of business as usual. Both the public 
and private sectors have become inured to protests. Each 
busies itself with its work, increasing in size and managing 
great wealth, determined not to be distracted. 

Like clones in a glass-walled factory, government and 
business continue to produce and reproduce their own, in 
Jull sight ot everybody, and oblivious to tV <Jtffcng of 
"the dovfe-. ^e doves, for their part, try ^^^jjRP 1 " 00 
ess by hurling themselves against the gfctss wjHTnoping 
to get the attention of the system, hoping to calf others' at- 
tention to the system. At first, when doves cpllided with 
the wall, the clones stopped to look. Then they returned 
to work. Soon they stopped paying attention to the bang- 
ing on the walls. Just more birds. 
j The doves may havi their hearts in the right place. I 
/ think they often do. But protests, outsiders trying to get 
; the attention of insiders, have reached the point of dimin- 
ishing returns. Systems will not be changed by persons 
banging on their outside walls. It is time now to attach im- 
portant causes to other methods, methods that get people 
who have different values into the leadership of both' the 
public and private sectors. The trick now is to get inside 
the factory, to start cloning doves of peace rather than im- 
plements of war. 

How People Get Into the System 
, \the Way It is Now 
and the Way They Are Now 

How does one get into the factory? The answer is dis- 
armingly simple. One gets into the factory by going to 

Robert Conn is the Assistant General Secretary for Cam- 
pus Ministry, Division of Higher Education, United 
. Methodist Board of Higher Education and Ministry. This 
article first appeared in the Boards publication Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 46+October 1, 1982, and is reprinted 
with permission. 
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college. Not every college graduate runs a factory, but 
hardly anyone who does has done so without college 
training. 

All of us have known the logic of that process since we 
started school. Professionals manage our systems of busi- 
ness and government. Colleges produce those profes- 
sionals, forming and fine-tuning them to keep our present 
systems humming along. If one wishes to enter a profes- 
sion, one goes to college. If employers need professional 
leadership, they turn to the colleges. 

That much is obvious. The more interesting question is; 
How have colleges managed to prepare persons to wdflt 
so comfortably in our present business and governmental 
systems7 It is a large step— too large, I believe— to simply 
portray colleges as feeder mills for a vast, unresponsive, 
and callous economic and political system. The sheer di- 
versity of higher education argues against putting things 
that way. 

Yet, the fact remains that most of the economic and po- 
litical systems in our country have professionals at their 
controls, and professionals do come from our institutions 
of higher education. Our political system increases mili- v 
tary spending and decreases social services. Our busi- 
nesses form conglomerates and decrease competition. We 
know that .reduced social services do not promote equal- 
ity. We know that when businesses form conglomerates, 
they do not increase employment. We know that profes- 
sionals who form and maintain systems like those get their 
training in our colleges. 

Colleges manage to prepare persons to run systems like 
those for at least two reasons: They need to attract stu- 
dents, and they need to be attractive to employers. Stu- 
dents need jobs and choose colleges that feed well into the 
job market. The school that wants students (and in a tight 
economy must compete for them) will shape its course of- 
ferings to get students junto that market. 

Colleges also have to demonstrate to employers that 
their graduates are employable. They demonstrate their 
usefulness to government and business by accepting 
money to do research for them. Colleges and students 
quickly become habituated to solving the puzzles brought 
to them by prospective employers. That familiarity with a 
business's problems looks good on a student's job applica- 
tion after graduation . 

Even when a college does not do research, its ability to 
produce students who work well enhances its placement 
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record. An employer who has consistently good luck with 
students from one college will return to the same spot 
when the time comes ,to go fishing again. That good 
record will become a strong talking point for the college, 
too, as it recruits students. 

Colleges, then, find encouragement from two sides to 
gft their houses into a particular kind of order. Students 
want schools that get them into careers. Business £nd gov- 
ernment want schools to develop, research, researchers, 
and dependable employees. In that climate, what -school 
will devote itself to a careful analysis and critique of the 
products it produces or of the consumers of those 
products? 

. That way of putting it may seem to rest on a wrong 
view of higher education. The view from a dove's eye may 
be that colleges are factories producing items for sale in 
the governmental and business marketplace. Colleges 
don't have that view of themselves. 

College leaders want their institutions to be seen, not in 
relation to working, but in relation to learning. They but- 
tress that appeal b>r^>inting to their interest in the hu- 
manities and to their protection of objectivity in inquiry. 
Colleges offer a hospitable place for humane learning: 
hardly a market-oriented activity. They also provide lab- 
oratories for the free flow of objective inquiry, unimpeded 
by dogma: learning determined by the quest for truth, not 
by the needs of trade. 

No one denies that schools have a right to understand 
themselves in relation to learning. But that a horse can be 
compared with other horses does not mean it cannot be 
understood also in relation to the work of the farm. When 
colleges are understood in relation to working, even the 
functions of the humanities arid of objectivity begin to 
look different. That different look helps us see other 
reasons college graduates fit so nicely into the present eco- 
nomic and political systems. 

What do we learn about liberal arts, for example, when 
we view them in relation to work? For one thing, liberal 
arts have long been stepping stones into the professions. 
Many careers that require graduate education, build that 
education on a liberal arts foundation. Ostensivery, such 
undergraduate study puts a student in touch with humane 
culture. Obviously, to some degree, it does that. 

But liberal arts education also puts undergraduates into 
those streams of tradition that are most compatible with 
the lifestyle of the professional. Art, literature, music ap- 
preciation, and history not only draw the learner close to 
the well of humane learning, they also teach a student to 
seek his or her reflection in the pool of interests peculiar to 
a generally wealthy and elite class. 

Liberal arts, as preprofessional training, equip people 
with the accoutrements of what Western culture calls the 
good life. A casual survey of any sophisticated magazine 
(The New Yorker, for example) shows how those ac- 
coutrements hang like ornamentsTm the tree of affluence. 
The advertisements (especially the advertisements) lus- 
ciously link the fruits of the humanities to the prestige of a 
very small segment of humankind. 

Liberal arts, as studied in college, skim only a cupful 



from the full stream of human culture. They disregard the 
art of the peasant, the folk poetry of the hill people, the 
oral history of the illiterate, and more (except as those 
topics can be considered interesting artifacts for the dilet- 
tante). Liberal arts studies tend to draw from sources that 
either arose from or are kept by the especially privileged. 
They carry on those sources and the atmosphere of privi- 
lege which accompanies them. That atmosphere of privi- 
lege accustoms persons to breathe the rarified air ^sur- 
rounding professional life. 

Liberal arts, then, neither run counter to vocational 
education nor produce persons who run counter to pro- 
fessional expectations. The cultivated palate usually has 
expensive tastes. Being trained to want what only the pro- 
fessional life can make available, one doesn't have much 
motivation for careful criticism of business and govern- 
ment. 

Public primary and secondary schools have been more 
open about their use of the liberal arts. From the earliest 
days of significant immigration, this country has worried 
over ways to integrate the foreign born into the American 
way of life. It didn't take long to see {hat the public school 
held the key. Teaching English, teaching our version of 
history, teaching political science— all conspired to accul- 
turate the immigrant. But why worry over that task? Be- 
cause immigrants supplied our factories with employees 
who could read directions, run machines, and work for 
lower wages. 

That chapter in our history, and those motivations, 
have never been secret. It seemed natural at the time, and 
still does to mahy, to educate people td work. Liberal arts 
were an integral part of that education. It seldom occurred 
to educators that critkrisni of the factory system might be 
part of a humane education. 

The use we make of liberal arts is not unrelated to 
working, any more than the use we make of air is unre- 
lated to living. Th* same may be said about the role of ob- 
jectivity in higher education. The claim is that truth has 
always hatched its eggs in the nest of objectivity. We ana- 
lyze how things work; we don't make value judgments. 
College education teaches persons to suspend judgment 
at least some kinds of judgments — in order to get a long, 
uncluttered view of things. 

That claim contains some truth. It does make for better 
science in the laboratory. But if you look at the claim of 
objectivity in the light of the work of the university and of 
the work of its graduates, the shadows shift and other 
connections come to view. 

For one thing, the college itself grows out of a set of 
values. We only need to ask, What kind of an institution 
might we have had other than this one? to realize that this 
college might be organized and work quite differently. It 
is what it is as the result of choices, selection from among 
alternatives. And each choice expresses a value 

One might also ask of the departments and classes in a 
college, Why these rather than others? Again, from 
among an enormous range of possibilities, some few have 
been sifted out according to some set of values. The same 
holds for the selection of texts, the questions on tests, and 
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the words us^SW^ki instructor in the classroom. Each 
belies a choice. Each choice belies a set of values. 

It can't be Otherwise. No college wants to suggest that 
its curriculum resulted, like Democritus's universe, from 
random grouping. College leaders have selected Some few 
items from an almost infinite range, reflected the concerns 
they think matter (or should matter) most, and have de- 
flected students from what they -consider inessential. Se- 
lecting, reflecting, and deflecting— each the tip of a moun- 
tain of value commitments,. 

The question is, Can anything nested in a 1 value-laden 
system still be value free? Some might treat objectivity 
like a diamond— the same stone no matter what its set- 
ting. But others would wish to say that, while it may be 
the same diamond, it makes a difference whether it mar- 
ries the bride or bankrolls the thief. To change the image, 
the scientist may analyze the diamond. The fact that the 
scientist does not know the use to which a bride or a thief 
will put that analysis does not make the analysis neutral. 
In fact, it wiD have a great bearing on the outcome. 

The chosen work of the college expresses values. The 
work of the college's graduates earns wages because it fits 
well into some other systehi's values. Students often 
choose careers because they value the money and prestige 
or excitement those careers offer. 7Tje myth of objectivity 
in higher education obscures all of that. 

When professionals come through higher education; 
drenched in the values of the system and persuaded that 
they are value free, they have been prepared to work in 
government and business. They do not make value judg- 
ments; they make systems function. Problem solvers and 
puzzle workers, they work objectively for a system that 
makes the implements of war and aggravates poverty. 
Some, content to design a better turret, never ask where 
' the tank is going, or who it is going over. Objectivity 
means, don't ask why we have chosen to have you do 
this. So far, it has not helped clone many doves of peace. 

How Church-Related Colleges 
Can Quit Rescuring The Renaissance 
and Start a Ministry to the World 

' Many colleges, in the name of objectivity, send stu- 
dents unwittingly intjo the world saturated with values. 
Church-related colleges may fall prey to $ reverse irony: 
those colleges, founded in the name of values, may imbue 
students with valueles^pess. In the process, a rare possibil- 
ity for mission slips from their grasp. 

To begin with, church-related colleges usually make an 
open declaration of their commitment to values. Human 
values do not lie secretly between the lines in catalogues or 
lurk silently ,beneath piles of textbooks. They are publicly 
displayed in statements of purpose and in promotional 
brochures. 

Church-related colleges form one limb of the church's 
campiis ministry. Many were created for the express put 
"pose of leading the church in ministry. Humane karning\ 
was for the sake of ministry. But a curious changfe has 
occurred. 

By a ^subtle process, the humane learning which once 



supported religious purposes has now become the pri- 
mary purpose of the church-related college. Religion, its 
significance diluted, has become one among all of the hu- 
manities. That shift may seem simply a rearrangement of 
players on the field and not "a change in the game itself. 
After all, religion and humane education share this much: 
both are held in the embrace of commitment to significant 
values. But the change does matter, and it can be seen in at 
least two ways. 

First, when colleges belonging to most mainline 
churches announce their commitment to humane learn- 
ing, the chime produces some discordant overtones. One 
handy example is the promotional material written by the 
college to attract ^students. Alongside the descriptive ma- 
terial about the school's dedication to the humanities, one 
will catch reverberations of afferent pitch: one describ- 
ing how many students were accepted into graduate pro- 
fessional schools and how many more students stepped 
out into jobs. The vital connection seems to be, not to the 

" ministry of the church or to the broad concerns of human- 
kind, but to the narrow objective of occupational prepa- 
ration. Do humane 'learning and job training coincide? Is 
there a confusion about what it meafts to do humane 

.learning? 

That last question leads to the second way to see the 
meaning of the change from ministry to humane learning. 
The shift to humanities— liberal arts — has been a shift 
away from values altogether. In most schools, professors 
do not regard psychology, history, philosophy, and social 
science classrooms as appropriate places to be dogmatic. 
Theories are taught "objectively." Students supposedly 
learn to make judgments based on the weight of the 
evidence. 

Religion, too, is taught 'objectively. The claims of all 
churches and cults receive equal treatment. Believers must 
make their own judgments. Values are not taught, but 
?> clarified. \ 

The shift to humane learning becomes, oddly, a step 
toward value-free education. The meaning of that step re- 
mains hidden because of a confusion about humanism. 
Humanism contrasts sqjjnetimes with theism, sometimes 
with materialism. When humanism contrasts with materi- 
alism, religion stands with it — both agree that persons are _ 
more than matter. But when theism no longer stands be- 
side humanism, but is absorbed into it, religion becomes 
just one among many human concerns, neither more nor 
less important than others. Religion is then studied as an 
example of human folkways, not as an inspiration for 
ministry and mission. 

Liberal arts, humane learning, in the church-related col- 
lege form one special aspect of a larger humanistic vision, 
a vision from far back in history. The vision is df a partic- 
ular kind of educated person — 3 a^icoction of literature, 
arts, and science, a well-blended connoisseur of all human 
life, open to appreciate, all of the artifacts of human cul- 
ture. In a Word, scratch the patina from the church-related 
college and you will find Renaissance man on a platter. 
Philosophically the church-related school devotes itself to 
rescuing the Renaissance. 
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. But it rescues a denatured Renaissance, one no longer 
redolent with fresh learning, but, airless in the desert of 
objective analysis. Religion absorbed by humanism ab- 
sorbed into valueless analysis— the result is that those ' 
who step from such training into the professions have no 
point* of view from which to criticize the systems they^ 
enter. Lacking a dove's eye view, they contentedly ryjfe 
* 4 the cortveyor belts of business and government. / 

It could be otherwise. Church-related colleges could 
take a different source in their heritage Jfor inspiration: 
thejr mission as campus ministry. To do so would involve 
a one-hundred-and-eighty-degree rotation in program. 
Presently, the colleges mask their services as professional 
and occupational training schools, choosing instead the 
costume of the Renaissance. But, because it is only the 
costume, it lacks even the Renaissance's full-bodied cele- 
bration of human values/ 

The half v rotation would bring church-related colleges 
face-to-face with today. It would unmask their desire to 
fit persons for the job market, and instead, accept that 
task with enthusiasm. Possibly with a vengeance. A full 
commitment to professional training would carry with it a 
restored deep concern about values. In effect, the church- 
related schools could offer the finest of job training culti- 
vated in the garden of Christian values. 

Imagine the finest in pre medical training in which fun- 
damental issues about .equal access to medical care, the 
nature of private wealth in a predominately poor world, 
and the political influence of the medical and health insur- 
ance businesses are raised. Imagine the. best* of compute^ 
science, in which questions about privacy, about the man- 
agement of information systems that feed military sys- 
tems, and abqut centralization of information are part of 
the curriculum. Imagine the finest in business education, 
in which the social costs of pollution and land use, the 
human costs of conglomeration, and the costs to the 
world's poor of transnationalization are intrinsic to the 
course work/ Imagine the finest in pre- law, in which the 
morality of television campaigning, the ethics of private 
interest legislation, and the nature and results of the 
prison system in the United States are part of the assumed 
atmosphere of study. 

Church-related colleges can engage this world with eth- 
ical power. If they do not, then they present the paradox 
of being schools raised up by the church for secular pur- 
poses—schools needing the ministry of the church. If they 
do engage this world, they need no longer justify their ex- 
istence by salvaging liberal arts. They will justify them- 
selves by expressing a ministry to the world which meets 
the world on »its own terms, gentle as doves, but wise as 
foxes. 

Schools raised tij^ by the churches can bring new per- 
sons into the factory, professionally alert and ethically 
sensitive. They hold one good possibility for affecting the 
system so that it can begin to clone the doves of peace. 

How Campus Ministry Can Get Out of Therapy 
and Rediscover the Galapagos Islands 

All church work in higher education is a form of cam- 
pus ministry. Church-related colleges offer opportunities 
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to administer on behalf of ministry. On other campuses, 
campus ministry exists as a cblony on someone else's 
property. Interpretations of the work of those colonies 
have changed over the years, but they all share a common 
cause of doing work in an environment not owned by the 
church. „ ■ v 

Some view campus ministry units as places where the 
church* child, struggling with the alien environment of » 
the secular campus, can turn to find familiar, church-like 
settings. The doors remain open to others who" disorf-, 
ented by tKe whirl of the large college, need some points ofy 
stability and some moments of solace and encourage- ' 
ment. That interpretation may expand to include a sort of 
feisty sense of the church on campus as a place to engage 
the intellect of the culture defcpisers — a chance to restore 
Christ as Lord of the brain's left lobe. 

More recently, many campus ministers have inter- 
preted their ministries as primarily pastoral counseling. 
Because counseling so frequently occurs one-on-one, it 
brings the singular healer to the lonely student. Together 
they deal with the painful effects of the alien environment. 
The goal: to restore counselees to their customary elan. 

Each of those styles of ministry has precedent and legiti- 
macy. Each treats the campus as a tourist or.a guest might: 
sympathizing with its problems but not equipped to make 
major changes. Counseling, for example, may helpfully 
.adjust people to their settings, may even lead them to re- 
arrange some of the relationships within them. But in the 
process, it may also simply restore people to do the work 
they set put to do. If so, itS outcome is that someone else is 
not tuned into the steady hum of business as usual. 

To see the limitations of that interpretation, imagine 
another form of counseling, one with different assump- 
tions about ministry on campus. Perhaps the systems 
people want to enter make people sick. Feeling alienated 
in systems like those may be a form of health. Healthy 
people may refuse to adapt to a sick system. Could experi- 
ences of alienation signal places of entry into an under- - 
standing of social systems and of what they can do to 
people? Counseling, then, could become a way of awak- 
ening people to the subtle ways society insinuates its 
assumptions into their lives. Meetings with faculty, wor- 
ship services, Bible study (especially Bible study), and 
work projects could all become places of entry into that 
same understanding. If campus ministry is ministry, and 
ministry means engraving the promise of the gospel on the 
heart of this world, then that ministry is more than ther- 
apy. It is also a revealing of the principalities and powers. 

Campus ministry, like Darwin's finches, must take the 
shape it needs to manage its environment. The finches in 
the Galapagos Islands did more than adapt to the pebbly 
beaches and peculiar fauna. They also adapted the is- 
lands, changed balances, added new factors. Because of 
their presence, some species could not flourish. Others, 
rid of natural predators, could increase. 

The secular campus is the Galapagos of campus minis- 
try; the ministry, the colony of the church. Campus min- 
istry must be done with the conviction that colleges can be 
•adapted to the conditions of justice, peace, and mercy. It 
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needs the kind of assertiveness that brings issues to the 
^schools. 

That assertiveness does not entail the heavy symbolism 
of a war between the forqes of good and evil. God's spirit 
moves in, with, and under all things, including the secular 
college. Colleges are not seas of sin; campus ministry units 
are not islands of purity. But .neither can one rest in the 
benign assurance that college and campus ministry are 
about the same business. The colleges will continue to pro- 
duce the professionals wanted by the political vdncT eco- 
nomic sectors. They will do so because then/ students, 
wishing employment, will ask for that training] 

To affedt the ecology of that system, new ingredients 
must he aoded. Campus ministers can add them, not sub- 
versively, but in an open, clearly defined way that demon- 
strates footage in the gospel and passion for \he world. 
That doesn't mean a return to the stress and stridency of 
the sixties. It does mean influencing those departments of 
the college that train the greatest number of persons for 
professional positions. 

Campus ministers, through careful recruiting for re- 
T treats or through their friendship with sensitive teachers, 
could study the social effects of professions with students. 
Jhey could expose shadowed ethical issues to the full light 
of day. Campus ministry units could become the resource 
centers for materials and information the university does 
not provide. They could draw persons onto the campus 
who 'combine a love for higher education with a keen 
spnse of its deprivation and distortion. They could raise 
questions at public meetings about the social impact of so- 



cial policy. They could support and applaud the college's 
good efforts. They could identify places where the search- 
ings of two or more departments may cross and illuminate 
each other, each exposing the moral implications pf the 
other. 

Measured against the sheer size of the college, the num- 
ber of people who identify themselves as in ministry to the 
campus may be quite small. Measured against the sheer 
enormity of the issues, those persons may feel weak. 
Measured against time, they may be our best hope. Like 
Darwin's finches, they have singularity of purpose and 
quiet persistence. Pebble by pebble, and leaf by leaf, they 
may change the* ecology of the college. 

Transformation 

As species go, a large gap extends between the finch and 
the dove. As values go, they are birds of a feather. Sur- 
vival for each entails changing the environment for all. In 
that sense, the transformation from one to the other is the 
smallest quantum leap. 

The larger leap is from our business and government 
systems as they now are to what they could become. 
Many of our church colleges and campus ministries hang 
precariously close to the edge of our social abyss on one 
side, wishing to be on the 6 other, unable in their present sit- 
uation to take the leap. They may see the graceful soaring 
pf the buds overhead who, unintimidated by the abyss 
below, eventually set their feet upon the other side. They 
may even mutter enviously, "If only I were a dove, I could 
make that flight." They are right. 

r 
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Universities and Weapons Research 



William J. Rewak, SJ. 



Whatever else a university is, it is primarily a place for 
reflection and judgment. And I suspect that much of the 
satisfaction we find in our work — whether we are always 
aware of it or not— results from the fact that we do lead 
lives of reflection; we're constantly engaged in evaluating 
our own, work as educators, we reflect continuously on 
the worth of the curriculum, on the worth of our own in- 
stitution; we discuss and meditate on such crucial issues as 
peace and faith and justice. 

Because of this emphasis on reflection, we may indeed 
appear to the layman tc* be living in ivory towers. But for 
anyone who has worked on a university campus, it is no 
blessed island surrounded and protected from the harsh- 
ness of the outside world by magic; Prospero lives only in 
the imagination. 

Universities today are centers-of research for industry 
and government; they're harbors for political aspirants 
(and political refugees); they are active in lobbying, and 
they are engaged in business enterprises. 

Nevertheless, despite its own awareness as an integral 
and active part of society, a university must maintain its 
autonomy— perhaps even a measure of distance— because 
reflection, to be valuable, needs freedom from self- 
interest. 

That is why it is always dangerous for a university to 
take a position on one or the other side of a controversy. 
By its very nature, a university must remain, free from 
pressure and external involvement in order to pursue the 
truth with objectivity. 

Such an objective stance is, admittedly, at times espe- 
cially difficult for an institution that professes adherence 
to certain, values. A Jesuit university, for example, main- 
tains an institutional allegiance to a tradition and a faith 
structure that places obligations on administrators and 
fosters expectations on the part of the public; parents, stu- 
dents, alumni, benefactors. 

But granted that allegiance, even a Catholic— or any 
church-related — college or university must honor the pe- 
culiar mission of higher education: it must be committed 
to facilitating dialog, encouraging research, and searching 
out all avenues of thought in order thaMhe truth may ap- 
pear and that society may thereby be enriched. 
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We need never be afraid of such dialog; we need never 
worry about exposing students to ideas as long as we 
avoid propaganda, allow for free discussion and honest 
investigation, and help them develop the capacity for ma- 
ture judgment. No one need ever be afraid of the truth. 

Given this basic approach, however, there are times 
when an objective stance is not the best contribution a 
university can make, times when it must— through 
adopted policy, through public pronouncements, through 
a consistent manner of action — witness to the importance 
of certain, moral values. 

There are moments in the*life of a university, in other 
words, when it must take a prophetic stance, precisely be- 
cause there are moments in the life of society when crises 
occur which must be addressed with as much moral en- 
thusiasm as possible. 

And I believe the present danger of nuclear war is such 
a crisis. 

I believe that a university, in fulfillment of its tradi- 
tional role, lias a present obligation to meet the issues of 
war, nuclear weapons proliferation and disarmament 
head on. We^need to put the resources of our academic in- * 
stitutions— theological, philosophical and humane, as 
well as scientific resources— at the disposal of our coun- 
try, at the service of mankind. 

We need reflection . 

We need the physicist reflecting with the theologian, 
the political economist reflecting with the philosopher, 
the historian reflecting with the Pentagon. 

We need to devise institutes, conferences, special 
courses that look at these problems from every angle; we 
should be willing to spend substantial funds on speakers 
who will lecture, debate— even preach. We should look at 
all our support and entertainment services and incorpo- 
rate their unique contributions into a university- wide ex- 
ploration of the nature and morality of nuclear war. 

But perhaps a stronger stance is also necessary. 

Universities have traditionally provided much research 
and development for the defense program. In recent 
months, of course, more money has been available from 
the Department of Defense than from any other govern- 
ment contracting unit. And much of it is intended, di- 
rectly, for the development, testing, and production of 
nuclear weaponry. 

Ought a university to be engaged in such activity? I 
think not. 
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I am not being critical of our country's need' for de- 
fense — that is another question entirely. Unless there is a 
major change in the peculiar make-up of the human 
psyche, individuals and nations will always need to de- 
fend themselves against aggression. My point is that a uni- 
versity has a different role to play in the defense of our 
country. 

It must, through its unique resources, preserve and ad- 
vance human wisdom, heighten the sensitivity of the 
human conscience, explore the riches of the imagination, 
and provide the skills necessary for building a just society. 

I believe, therefore, that a university, which is thus ded- 
icated to the preservation and enhancement of culture, 
cannot at the same time be directly engaged in research on 
weapons of destruction — weapons whose practical result 
is the obliteration of culture. To carry on both activities 
simultaneously is schizophrenic. We should be honest 
enough to admit this. 

I realize there are counter arguments. To work on the 
instrumentation of a nuclear warhead, for example, is 
also to improve the peacetime possibilities of planetary re- 
search. I would answer, however, that it is the nuclear 
warhead that is being perfected. I do agree, of course, that 
much ordinary research can be applied to the weapons in- 
dustry and that such research would be acceptable: to de- 
vise a more efficient silicon chip is valuable, even though 
we are aware that computer systems are used in the de- 
ployment of weapons. There is a difference, therefore, be- 
tween research directly related to weaponry and research 
only indirectly related but applicable to weaponry. This 
principle may not always be easy to apply in the concrete, 
but it is a yardstick against which prudential decisions can 
be made. 

But isn't any research fundamentally neutral? A distinc- 
tion has to be made here, I think, between basic research 
and applied research. Bask research seeks understanding 
and does not necessarily lead to an inevitable application. 
Applied research is concerned precisely with application. 
And applied research is not neutral, for its effect is to 
change the social or economic or physical environment; 
such changes must exist within a context of human, and 
humane, discussion. 

Basic research, of course, is not severed from applica- 
tion and it, too, should always keep an eye on possible 
consequences* But it is applied research we are concerned 
with here; and universities, in fhis area, cannot remain 
morally aloof. 

And I realize, too, the danger: am I not suggesting that 
a university be the moral watchdog for society? I don't 
think so— that would be presumptuous. Universities are 
not churches, nor do they function as do political or relig- 
ious leaders. As a university, we have no innate infallibil- 
ity; we have no constitutional obligation to tell society 



how it must act in specific circumstances. "Rather, a uni- 
versity hopes, to educate its young men and women in 
such a way that they will understand the nejed to preserve 
cultural values, that they will be the reflective and com- 
passionate leaders who determine the direction the world 
must take. 

Another danger is the public's perception of a univer- 
sity as a knee-jerk liberal reactor to every political and so- 
cial issue. A university, on the contrary — and I repeat 
this — has to be designedly objective in order to preserve 
its freedom of inquiry and its credibility. It is not a politi- 
cal organization. We should, indeed, be passionate about 
human and civil rights, but we should not too readily en- 
dorse, as an institution, particular political expressions of 
such rights. To do so would be to enter the aren^ of parti- 
san politics; once a university does this, it forfeits its abil- 
ity to seek the truth without coercion and without com- 
promise. 

On the other hand — and a university shares this duty 
with any human organization — it does have a responsibil- 
ity to take an institutional stand, even on a politically- 
charged issue, either when its own life or welfare is threat- 
ened by external events, or when its own actions affect the 
external community. In the first instance, for example, it 
takes a stand if its students are faced with a denial of fi- 
nancial aid; in the second instance, a university — it seems 
to me — must not be directly engaged in weapons research. 

For we must remember, above all, that nuclear war is a 
new dimension for mankind and that the old arguments 
do not fit. The tailoring has to change. And 1 am enough 
of a believer in mankind's capacity for selfishness and 
greed to know that it is unfortunate but true that when we 
invent a weapon, we use it: bow ^nd arrow, gunpowder, 
atomic pow^r. Any weapon, obviously, is a deterrent, 
but no weapon has ever been successful simply as a deter- 
rent, and no weapon has ever been confined to self- 
defense. 

I admit that private universities may be able to absent 
themselves from such research more easily than public; 
but, $fter all, public universities are dedicated to the same 
principles as private and by their charters are committed 
to the public well-being. A private university, of course, 
owes allegiance to no political organization. It can, there- 
fore, without detriment to its existence and without com- 
promise, take such a prophetic stance. I think it is time to 
do so. I think it is time to let our reflection bear fruit in 
judgment — the judgment that we can no longer partici- 
pate in an activity that is so directly inimical to everything 
a university is attempting to achieve. 

For on this issue, I worry about too great a stress on ob- 
jectivity. I worry about preserving too cool an institu- 
tional demeanor. I am reminded that Dante's first message 
in the Inferno is that even hell itself has no place for those 
who, in times of moral crisis, fail to choose. 
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Draft Registration and Federal Student Aid 



David M. Johnson 



The way people in higher education have been talking 
about registration for the draft lately, one might think a 
time warp had transported us back to 1968. You'd remem- 
ber 1968, assuming you were aJive then. Probably you'd 
remember the deaths of Martin Luther King and Robert 
Kennedy, and the Democratic convention in Chicago, 
three tragedies that shocked and changed us all in funda- 
mental ways. You might also remember that enrolling in 
college in 1968 was enough to keep a young man out of 
the military draft, while an army of the poor and minori- 
ties fought in Vietnam. 

But this is- 1983, and things have changed considerably. 
College kept students out of the draft in 1968. Fifteen 
years later, draft registration is about to keep some stu- 
dents out of college. At least one thing hasn't changed: 
again the victims art likely to come disproportionately 
from among the poor and minority groups. 

The lever of this neat near-turnabout is something com- 
monly referred to as the Solomon Amendment, also 
known as the Solomon-Hayakawa Amendment or— offi- 
cially— as Section 1113 of the Department of Defense 
Authorization Act of 1983. Proposed originally in the 
United States Senate by S.I. Hayakawa (a freshman col- 
lege president in 1968), it passed on a simple voice vote 
with almost no debate and precious little dissent. There 
were a few more dissenters in the House of Representa- 
tives when it came before that body for a vote in latf July 
of 1982, but the final count was still 303-95 in favor of 
Representative Gerald Solomon's version of" the amend- 
ment. 

Briefly stated, Solomon-Hayakawa provides that any 
student who is required to register with the Selective Ser- 
vice system, and who fails to prove that he has done so, 
will become ineligible for federally-funded student assis- 
tance programs on July 1, 1983. The rationale for the 
amendment was plainly stated by Mr. Solomon on the 
House floor: 

Mr. Chairman, there have been over 8 million young 
Americans in this country who have lived up to their 
obligations as American citizens, who have lived up to 
the law of the land which requires that all men between 
the ages of 18 and 19 register under the Draft Registra- 
tion Act. I do not have to tell the Members that, as a • 
parent who has a son who has registered for the draft, 
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all of these 8 million young men who have registered 
sorely resent the other 7 percent of Americans who 
have either intentionally or unintentionally chosen not 
to register. Many of them have been misled by their 
peers. Many of them have been misled by college pro- 
fessors who tell them to go ahead and disobey the law 
of the land, commit a felony and live with that for the 
, rest of your life.' 
Mr. Chairman, I would not want that to happen to my * 
children, and I certainly would not want that to hap- 
pen to yours or any other young Americans who may 
be too young to understand just how important this 
issue is. 

There are some 700,000 young men in this country who 
have, for the most part, unintentionally failed to regis- 
ter, and I intend not only to offer this amendment to 
this legislation, but as other legislation comes down the 
pike, such as the jobs training bill, such as home loans 
in various categories, I intend to offer the same amend- 
ment until every young man is deprived of arty kind of 
-federal assistance unless he has obeyed the law and ful- ' 
filled his obligation as a citizen of the United States of 
America. 1 

A few members of the House rose in opposition. Toby 
Moffett of Connecticut; Paul Simon of Illinois; Robert 
Edgar of Pennsylvania; Jerry Patterson, Ron Dellums, 
. and Barry Goldwater, Jr. of California; Patricia Schroe- 
der of Colorado; and Peter Peyser and Ted Weiss of New 
-York all spoke against the amendment. They raised the 
usual liberal standards— that the amendment presumes 
guilt and would punish innocent citizens without benefit 
of a trial; that it would be discriminatory on the basis of 
sex; that it would punish only middle and lower class stu- 
dents and minorities who are most likely to need student 
aid; that it would violate the Fifth Amendment privilege 
against self-mcrimination; that sincere conscientious ob- 
jectors who have refused involvement with the Selective 
Service system should have the right to present their argu- 
ments before a court prior to punishment; that the amend- 
ment was unnecessary, since failure to register was al- 
ready a felony punishable by a sentence of up to five years 
in jail and $10,000 in fines; that it smacked of the loyalty 
oafhs of the 1950s; and that colleges and. universities 
should not bfe put in the position of policing violations of 
the nation's laws. Their arguments failed to sway their 
colleagues, however, and the amendment passed over- 
whelmingly in what was later termed by almost everyone 
as a straight vote for "patriotism.'' 
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Somewhat curiously, the Washington-based higher 
Education associations — whose business it is to keep tabs 
on any bills in Congress which affect their constituents 
and to encourage friendly Congresspersons to vote in the 
"correct" manner — were largely silent on -the issue. Ten 
days before the House debate, representatives of most of 
the major higher education groups in and around One 
Dupont Circle were invited to support abetter which three 
student organizations were sending to»alI members of the 
House in opposition to the Solomon amendment. All de- 
clined. One week before the debate they were invited to 
support ACCU's letter opposing the amendment on con- 
stitutional grounds. Again all declined. To be sure, none 
supported Solomon's point'of view, but neither would 
they say so publicly, for one or more of three stated 
reasons: 1) because stands on controversial issues must 
first be cleared with the association's committee on gov- * 
emment relations, and there wasn't time to do so; 2) be- 
cause opposition to Solomon was a losing proposition in 
any case; and 3) because the association did not want to 
appear in any way supportive of draft resistance. Finally, 
two days before the House vote, eleven higher education 
associations, having decided what the correct vote should 
be on this issue, signed a joint letter objecting to the 
amendment on the grounds that it would create an "ad- 
ministrative nightmare" and noting that it raised "funda- 
mental questions of equity and due process." The letter 
was sent to one congressman, whose opposition to the 
amendment was already well known. 

To their credit, lobbyists for higher education had been 
active behind the scenes to ensure that the new law would 
cause their institutional clients a minimum of trouble. 
They succeeded in inserting in the report of the House and 
Senate cQnferees a statement that the conferees 

. strongly urge that such regulations and procedures 
necessary to implement this provision minimize the ad- 
ministrative burden on colleges and universities and 
the delays in processing aid applications and awards. 2 

In the seven months since enactment of the Solomon 
amendment a number of other individuals, institutions, 
and associations have voiced concern over the law and the 
regulations proposed by the Department of Education to 
implement it. The American Association of University 
Professors has urged that the law be repealed, and a bill to 
that effect has been introduced in both the House and the 
Senate. 3 Several colleges have indicated that they will re- 
place aid lost due to Solomon with funds from other 
sources. The American Civil Liberties Union is pursuing a 
suit in the federal district court in Minneapolis, seeking a 
declaration that the law is unconstitutional and should be 
enjoined. 4 And the Department's proposed regulations 
have failed to convince anyone in higher education that 
administrative burdens to institutions, and delays in proc- 
essing aid to students, will be minimized as called for by 
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the conferees. Barring major revisions by the Department, 
a separate lawsuit against the regulations is contemplated. 

The resulting discussion has raised -a number of values 
questions about responsibility, rights, and conscience, 
and about the relationship between higher education and 
the federal government, but has provided few answers 
thus far. Is it really too much to ask that college students 
submit to a simple registration law, judged (even if nar- 
rowly) by Congress to be important to the national de- 
fense, before the federal government helps them pay for 
an education? If not, does it matter that it is the student 
who must prove that he has registered, rather than the 
government having to prove that he has not7 Does it mat- 
ter further that the only ones who must submit to this ad- 
ditional eligibility requirement are needy male$7 Would 
putting wealthier people through the same eligibility stan- 
dard before allowing them to claim deductions on their 
tax returns make the law appear more fair, or more ab- 
surd? And, even if one supports draft registration as the 
law of the land, is it not still improper to deny the normal 
benefits of the society to those who have been convicted 
of no crime, particularly when convicted felons can get 
federal student aid for college courses offered in correc- 
tional institutions? 5 

The stance of the major higher education associations 
in the resolution of these questions has been to let their 
constituents who care enough to do so quietly argue the 
philosophical issues, while supporting concerted attacks 
on the regulations. Since many of the college presidents to 
whom they answer are not Convinced that the law errs in 
its intent, efforts to repeal the legislation on the part of 
ACE, NAICU, the public colleges, AAU and the others 
cpntinue to be deemed inappropriate by their leadership. 
At the same time, all seem to agree that spending much of 
their institutions' time or money to enforce the law is 
equally inappropriate. Such is the deal ^offered by the 
major associations: to refrain from giving public support 
to those opposing the law and seeking its repeal (a battle 
they would be likely to lose anyway, using up some 
measure of Congressional goodwill in the process) and, in 
return, Congress and the Department should not ask their 
institutions to expend much effort in its enforcement. Not 
a bad deal for higher education, all things considered. It is 
only the Department's unwillingness to accept this deal, as 
exemplified by its proposed regulations, that has kept the 
whole' matter not only alive, but ever more prominent in 
the eyes of the Washington associations. 

Meanwhile, the debate on the values questions is largely 
carried out not by the education community, but by law- 
yers—particularly by those who brought the Minnesota 
suit, convinced that the law is constitutionally unsound 
on any number of points and will speedily be judged so by 
a competent court, and by the lawyers who oppose thern, 
equally convinced that, while the law borders on the un- 

^he full irony of this comparison is realized when one notes that incar- 
cerated felons, while eligible for federal student aid. are not required to 
register for the draft until they are releasedjrom jail, and thus should 
not be subject to the provisions of Solomon-nayakawa. One presumes 
that few non-registrants will willingly take advantage of this legal 
loophole. 
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seemly, there is nothing so clearly wrong with it that will 
cause it to be dismissed from the body of law. 6 

The advantage in forwarding these difficult questions 
to the courts, of course, is that the legal process provides a 
controlled forum for debate and— ultimately— resolution' 
of issues, based upon prevailing legal principles rather 
than upon more transient political notions of what consti- 



tutes patriotism or similar values. Yet it would seem, as 
^Father Rewak suggests in the preceding article, that insti- 
tutions of higher education have a separate responsibility 
to contribute to the discussion of such issues, if only to in- 
crease awareness among members of the local campus 
. community. It is hoped that Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities will provide such forums in the coming months. 



"On March 9, 1983, as this edition of C urrent Issues went to press, 
Judge Donald D. Alsop of the United States District Court in Minne 
sota sided with the ACLU attorneys, granting their motion tor a pre 
liminary injunction barring enforcement of the Solomon amendment 
Judge Alsop concluded that the plaintiffs had demonstrated a probabil 
ity of success on the merits of their claims that the law violates constitu 
tional prohibitions against both bills of attainder (i.e., laws that legisla- 
tively determine guilt and inflict punishment without the protections of 
a fury trial) and self-incrimination. Further court action will follow im 
mediately, with the plaintiffs leeking a permanent injunction against 
the law. 
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